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Tue second in the rank of Prussian princes, 
Frederick William I., had come from Pots- 
dam to Magdeburg, to examine the fortifica- 
tions. When it was reported, that he would 
make his entrance into the city on horseback, 
attended by his brilliant staff, and pass in 
procession through the whole length of the 
city to the castle, at the Domplatz, every one 
that was able to leave counting-room, shop, 
kitchen, or cellar, was in motion to see him; 
for to see a king, and their own king, for the 
first time, or even for the second, with their 
own eyes, was an occasion of no small in- 
terest to the Magdeburgers. Every one was 
not a little elated, and for a year and a day 
after was full an inch taller, whenever called 
upon to describe the occasion, or any of its 
details; as for example, how the king looked, 
or to whom he had spoken, how he was 
dressed, or how he expectorated, or how he 
took off his hat when people cheered him. 
At that period a king was a king, the repre- 
sentative of the Eternal Fate; no one ventur- 
ed then to question the divinity of a crowned 
head, unless it were a valet, body-guard, 
court physician, or whoever else happened 
to be thrown into immediate contact with the 
infirmities of potentates, 

As brooks pour their unquiet waters into 
the bosom of the main stream, so the numer- 
Votume V.—1 





ous lanes and alleys poured their population, 
now in separate groups, and now in long pro- 
cessions, into the animated main street of the 
city, called the Broad way. This street, of 
irregular construction and unequal breadth, 
and lined with buildings and churches, old 
and new, high and low, extended crookedly 
over a quarter of a league. Every where 
the windows were seei filled with anxious 
spectators, to whom the throng of people 
below presented a spectacle no less agree- 
able than they themselves offered to the jests 
and curiosity of the passers by. 

As the moment approached when the king 
was to appear, the irregular mass separated 
itself on both sides of the street, and became 
motionless, accordingly as each found an ad- 
vantageous place for seeing, whether among 
friends or strangers. 

In one of these groups, which had gathered 
head over head, like an amphitheatre, upon 
the scattered blocks, sheds, and stagings of 
the Stonecutter’s in front of St. Katherine’s 
church, there were manifest especial signs 
of liveliness. A goodly company of school- 
boys had taken possession of the spot, and 
were playing their tricks, pushing one and 
now another, who fancied himself particular- 
ly well placed, down into the crowd below, 
or, shouting and scrambling, they all slipped 
down together, like snow from the roofs in 
a thaw. 

‘“‘ Zounds!” cried from among the crowd, 
a mustachoed invalid, and brandished a knot- 
ty stick, which supplied the place of a third 
member or helpmate to his wooden leg; 
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*‘ what a clatter that devil’s brood is making 
there! one would think the church towers 
were coming down upon our heads, Keep 
quiet, you imps, or I’ll make the pieces fly!” 

The boys stretched out their necks to look 
down into the street and see whence this ter- 
rible voice thundered. Some were inclined 
to laugh at the self-constituted policeman, but 
those who caught sight of the crabstick and 
the grim bearded face, had little inclination to 
laugh. The fierce head that menaced them 
might well have struck terror into stouter 
opponents. A rugged, brown face, with a 
large pointed hawk’s-nose turned threaten- 
ingly to the right and left; a grizzled mus- 
tache hung over the mouth, and two black 
eyes lightened fearfully from under the heavy 
irongray eyebrows, like streaks of sunlight 
through pitchy thunder clouds, 

But out of sight, out of mind. Scarcely 





had the veteran turned away his terrible face, 


to invite towards him an old gentleman, an 


acquaintance of his, coming across the street, 
when the boys resumed their play again, 
some beginning to whisper “ imps,” and the 
rest joining in, until it burst out into a pretty 
noisy chorus, 

«Thunder and lightning choke your pla- 
guey throats!” growled the invalid again, 
suddenly turning round and lifting his stick; 
and the whole troop scattered at once like 
grasshoppers in autumn. Just then the old 
man felt some one touch his fur cap behind. 
It was the old gentleman who, on account 
of his extraordinary height, showed like a 
fir tree among the underwood. 

‘* What art thou about, Crabb?” said the 
tall gentleman. ‘ Let the children have their 
play; thou wilt only get the worst of it.” 

‘* Mordio!” murmured the invalid, and 
respectfully touched his old fur cap; “ If one 
does not keep this Satan’s rabble in order, 
they ’ll get up a riot in the very presence of 
his majesty, and bring shame on our good 
city. It’s no jesting matter to have to do 
with great monarchs, Just keep your place 
here, Herr Wilmson; it is a good place to 
see the king. Zounds! one does not have 
such an honour every day.” 

‘¢ Hush! hush!” cried several voices; * the 
king has certainly reached the Craken gate. 
See, there ’s a hussar! The folks are taking 
off their hats. Hats off! hats off!” 

The invalid Crabb, who had pressed into 
the front rank, drew off his cap, and Herr 
Wilmson stood at his side. Right and left, 
a pindrop silence spread among the people. 
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‘¢ Look you, Herr Wilmson,” said the 
veteran, in a low voice, ‘* how splendid! yes, 
there ’s the king, the first one there, with a 
great star upon his blue coat, and a Spanish 
cane.” 

*¢ And who is the old general riding near- 
est to the king, but a little behind him?” 
asked Herr Wilmson. ‘ Dost thou know 
him, Crabb?” 

* DoJ know him! My back remembers 
him to this day, how he brought the flat of 
his sword over me—I had not been six 
weeks in the regiment—because my queue 
was not of the required length. That is old 
Dessau; he is cut, stab, and ball proof. You 
should have seen him, in the year ’4, when 
we caught Marshal Tallard, and whipt the 
French. It was rather hard with us at first; 
but old Dessau ordered them to strike up his 
march, and in to the thickest of the fight we 
rushed. But hush! they come!” 

The king rode slowly in conversation with 
his celebrated old field marshal Prince Leo- 
pold von Dessau; behind him came the other 
generals and officers. Suddenly the king 
appeared to wish to check his horse for a 
moment, while he cast an earnest look to- 
wards Herr Wilmson, and spoke to the 
Prince of Dessau. The king rode on, only 
looking back for a moment. The Prince 
remained behind until the commandant of 
Magdeburg came up. They spoke a few 
words together, with their faces turned to the 
spot where the Invalid and Herr Wilmson 
stood, ‘The marshal then rode on after the 
king. 

They had scarcely passed, when Herr 
Wilmson said to the veteran, * Crabb, I'll 
bet thee ten to one the king recognised thee 
and thy wooden leg, and the old Dessau too. 
They were certainly speaking of thee. Didst 
thou not see it? It will prove a lucky day 
for thee.” 

“ True, Herr Wilmson; I’m all in a flus- 
ter. And yet I would have sworn the king 
had you rather in his eye. But still old 
Dessau must know me, for I it was who 
struck down the Bavarian officer who had 
seized one of our colours. I handed it to the 
Prince when he saw what I had done, and 
he snatched it out of my fist, Herr Wilm- 
son 2: 

The veteran now first observed that Herr 
Wilmson had slipped away from him in the 
crowd, and that he was telling his story to 
strangers. He ripped out an oath, and look- 
ed round to find his man again; and giving 
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up the hope of seeing him, turned about and 
stumped away through the crowd, 

A fine looking, tall young man suddenly 
seized him by the arm. It was the son of 
Herr Wilmson, who appeared to be looking 
after some lost one in the throng. 

‘Thunder, is it you, Fritz?” cried the 
veteran. “* Have you had a good sight of 
the king? I can tell you a devilish good 
story, how ——” 

‘** [ve no time, Crabb, to listen to it,” said 
the young Wilmson; “only be quick—tell 
me, hast thou seen any where a young lady 
dressed in deep mourning?” 

‘* My treasure!” replied the old mustache, 
‘**when one has the king and old Dessau be 
fore him, don’t be asking after young mourn- 
ing ladies. But come, Fritz, my boy, I must 
tell you that story; your father and I had a 
dispute about it, | assure you. The question 
is, whether it was he or I that the king look- 
ed at; whether old Dessau spoke to the com- 
mandant about him or me. As true as | 
live, I believe it was I. The king could not 
ride by without seeing my uniform and my 
wooden leg; and the marshal knows well 
enough how and where I lost my limb. 
Look you, Fritz, I had a leg as strong and 
full as yours.” With this the speaker made 
a movement to point at the legs of the young 
Wilmson, but his hearer had vanished, and 
the people were laughing to hear the old man 
talking to himself. 





The young Wilmson had indeed been gone 
for some time in search of the lost mourning 
figure, that had become far more interesting 
to him than the king and old Dessau. 

He had at the beginning of the show taken 
his stand further up, not far from the so called 
Craken gate, and had relieved the ennui of 
waiting, by watching the bystanders, to see 
whether he could not recognise an acquaint- 
ance. When he turned to look behind him, 
he saw a neat, delicate looking maiden, clad 
from head to foot in black, with a black veil 
over her head, and her fine white brow par- 
tially hidden under a point of black crape 
coming down between the eyebrows, accord- 
ing to the mourning fashion of the period. 

He instantly stept aside and bowed politely 
to the young beauty, whose view he had 
hitherto obstructed. With a speaking look 
and a slight gesture of the hand, he invited 
her to take his place. She curtsied grace- 


equal politeness stept behind her. For the 
first time she turned her pretty head towards 
him, and looked at him with the most ex- 
pressive blue eyes, stammering a slight apo- 
logy, and thanking him with a smile so gen- 
tle, that he thought he had never seen any 
thing so lovely. 

The young man blest himself that he was 

able, at so little cost, to render a service to 
so fair a young lady; for he could easily see 
over her. But instead of looking over her, 
his eyes were riveted upon the graceful form 
and fair neck, finely set off by her black 
dress, 
So engrossed was he with this bright 
vision, that although, as the cry arose around 
him, Hats off! hats off! he took off his, yet 
he was hardly conscious why he did so. His 
eyes were dazzled. 

“Have you had a good view?” asked the 
maiden, turning towards him with a smile of 
childlike innocence. 

The young man started, and blushed fiery 
red, for he thought at the moment that she 
spoke of herself, and meant to rally him; 
but the shouting of the crowd recalled his 
recollection. He was still very red, and his 
manner betrayed his perturbation, while love 
spoke in his eyes, as he answered, “If you 
have only seen him, it is all very well!” 

“‘Oh!” exclaimed she, ‘ it is not the first 
time that I have seen the king, and all the 
royal family; but I thank you, nevertheless, 
for your kindness.” 

She was about to leave the spot, when he 
perceived that the crowd would render his 
assistance necessary. He offered her his 
arm. Gently, like a feather, she laid her arm 
in his, after she had transferred to her right 
hand a white pocket-handkerchief, which 
appeared to have something wrapt up in it. 
They proceeded for some time in silence, 
through the stream of human beings; the 
young Wilmson, in still delight at the side 
of the lovely maiden, almost fancied that the 
festivity of the day was got up in honour of 
him. ' 

« But,” said she, ‘I live at some distance, 
not far from the southern city gate. I must 
not give you trouble.” 

“Do not fear any trouble you occasion 
me, for I feel myself amply rewarded. But 
your will shall be my law; the moment you 
decline my attendance, I will leave you. I 
can endure to be deprived of your company ; 
one must not always expect to be happy. 





fully and stept a little forward, and he with 


You are not always so.” 
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** No, certainly not,” whispered she, very 


earnestly, and then turned towards him with 
that sweet smile, which overspread her fea- 
tures as often as she spake. “ Yet I have 
not the honour to know you; how then do 
you know me, and that I am not happy?” 

‘Tf your mourning dress did not show it, 
yet would your ——” 

** Ah, I wear mourning for my mother!” 
sighed she, ** for my dear mother! That 
sorrow perhaps you do not know.” 

“1 shall never know it, for my mother 
died before I knew her. But for that reason 
I love my father all the more dearly.” 

“ Q, you are fortunate! I lost my father 
when I was a child. [am an orphan, and 
stand all alone in the world.” 

The tone of grief in these words vibrated 
through his whole frame. However great 
the power of beauty, yet the holy pain of 
sympathy is far more mighty; for it can 
bribe the eyes, and draw us towards that 
which has no beauty, and even reconcile 
us toanenemy. The youth felt his whole 
being penetrated with the sweei melancholy 
of sympathy. How willingly would he have 
ventured a comforting word! How gladly 
would he have pursued inquiry into the situ- 
ation of his fair companion, that he might 
know how to assist her; but delicacy, and 
the fear of making her wounds bleed afresh, 
forbade. 

While this conflict was going on in his 
heart, the maiden uttered a loud cry, and 
suddenly let go his arm. 

‘© Good heavens!” cried the terrified one, 
with tears starting from her eyes; “ now 
is my misery complete!” And with these 
words she threw anxious looks all round, and 
sought in vain to stop in the hurrying throng. 

** What is the matter?” asked Wilmson, 
hastily. 

‘“« Some one has snatched the handkerchief 
out of my hand; it had a pipe’s head wrapt 
up in it.” 

*Do you go slowly on,” exclaimed the 
youth ; “I shall find you again. I will run 
after the thief.” He left her at these words, 
and threw himself into the crowd on the 
right, elbowing his way through; for at the 
first cry of the maiden, he had caught sight 
of a man, vanishing hastily in the throng, 
with a linnet-green coat, and a bright knot 
at his hat buckle. 

Wilmson scarcely reached the other side 
of the broad street, where the crowd was 
less dense, when he caught sight of the thief. 





He had stopped, and was examining the con- 
tents of the handkerchief; but as soon as he 
saw Wilmson, he started off, darting into an 
alley. Wilmson was at his heels. The man 
in green had the advantage; nevertheless, he 
stopped, and waited for his pursuer. 

‘* What do you want of me? why do you 
run after me?” asked he, panting and gasp- 
ing, as Wilmson came up. Wilmson had 
slackened his pace, when he saw that the 
robber was awaiting him; for he did not 
appear at all like a thief. He was a well 
dressed young man, of respectable appear- 
ance; yet he had the handkerchief in his 
hand, and had been vainly trying, in his 
flight, to thrust it into his pocket. The hand- 
kerchief evidently contained something. 

“ Indeed,” said Wilmson, “ if your run- 
ning and the handkerchief did not betray 
you, no one would suspect from your dress 
that you were a rogue.” With this, he 
snatched the fellow’s booty from his hand. 

‘“‘ Rascal!” cried the robber, in a rage, and 
with a movement as if he would revenge the 
insult. But Wilmson replied with so sudden 
and powerful a blow in his face, that it was 
instantly covered with blood, and the robber 
tumbled to the earth. 

Without stopping to trouble himself about 
the fellow, the conqueror hastened back into 
the main street, where the swarm of curious 
gazers were already at a distance beyond St. 
Catharine’s Church. He threaded the crowd 
in every direction, in order to find the fair 
proprietor of the regained handkerchief. It 
was in this search that he came upon old 
Crabb, who was unable to give him any in- 
telligence of the vanished mourner. He con- 
tinued the pursuit, inquiring after the maiden 
in black of every acquaintance that he met. 
His anxiety and impatience increased every 
moment. He ran across the wide space be- 
fore the Cathedral, surveying anxiously the 
many thousands. Every black point in the 
mass attracted him, but when he approached 
it, it was a councillor, or peasant’s wife, or 
clergyman, or the black apron of a servant 
maid. 

At last the show was over, and the Dom- 
platz was deserted. Once more young Wilm- 
son passed through the whole length of the 
street; not a moving figure, not a window 
was overlooked. The fair mourner no where 
appeared, 


When at last, weary and disheartened, he 
reached his father’s house, he unfolded the 
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handkerchief, less out of curiosity, than with 
the hope of discovering some mark which 
might lead to a know ledge of the owner. 
In one corner he found simply the letters 
C. v. St.; and upon the silver top of a new 
and very large and beautiful Meerschaum 
cup, were engraved in elegant characters the 
letters J. P. v. G. 

His perplexity was not a little increased, 
by the necessity he was under of accompa- 
nying the widowed sister of his father to 
Switzerland the next day, where she had 
considerable estates. She had come to Mag- 
deburg to see her brother, had been with him 
a few months, and had hoped to persuade 
him to give up business, and accompany her 
back to Switzerland. 

It was the custom with Herr Wilmson to 
spend the last hours of the day, in pleasant 
summer weather, in a little garden belonging 
to his house, where he had built a tasteful 
summer-house. Here sat Herr Wilmson, his 
sister, and his son Fritz, They were talk- 
ing of the next day’s journey, and of the 
parting entertainment to which Mr. Wilmson 
had invited the few friends with whom his 
sister was intimate, when in came the old 
veteran Crabb, as he was wont to do of an 
evening, to smoke his pipe in the open air, 
He lived in the neighbourhood, and Mr. 
Wilmson had taken Crabb into his protection 
and charge; for in the Swedish war, Crabb, 
with some personal risk, had saved a goodly 
portion of Mr. Wilmson’s property from the 
rapacity of the soldiers. 

Crabb took his short pipe from his mouth, 
lifted his old cap by way of salutation, and 
then burst forth in a tone of triumph: “ 1 
grieve for you, my lady Von Moor. You 
have been in Magdeburg, and yet have not 
seen the king! Yes, my lady, when the king 
rode by so “grandly, and the whole world 
bowed down before the majesty of the Only, 
I declare to you, I felt as if the Lord him- 
self were there. Ah, Fritz, my lad, that, 
that was a sight!” 

The young man blushed, and knew not 
how to reply, for the fair form of the un- 
known had made him entirely forget to look 
at the king. 

Mrs. Von Moor, however, who was seldom 
wanting in an answer, replied, “ You need 
not grieve on my account, Crabb; I care not 
for the pomp and splendour of the great ones 
of the earth, unless they are adorned with 
a higher wisdom, and practice strict justice 
and every virtue.” 

1* 


Crabb stood rather rebuffed at these words, 


‘and said, as politely as he could, “ Yes, that 


sounds very well; but truly, a king is not 
an ordinary being, like one of us, but ” 

“ An angel of heaven?” added the lady. 

« Not that exactly, but a living, visible 
representative of God upon the earth.” 

“That is blasphemy! God is omnipre- 
sent, and therefore needs no representative.” 

“‘ But he is king, by the grace of God!” 

‘‘ And so are you an invalid, by the grace 
of God; and without the grace of God, the 
king’s grace would let you starve, after you 
have been maimed in his service.” 

** Now who knows, my lady,.but that the 
king repents himself for having so long for- 
gotten me. It is not yet decided whether it 
was at Herr Wilmson, or at my wooden leg, 
that the king | looked to-day. Let me tell 
you the story.” And then Crabb proceeded 
to tell all about the king, and the ball-proof 
old Dessau, and the commandant. 

‘Is it true, brother, what the old man tells 
us?” asked the lady, with an anxious air, 

Perfectly,” replied Mr. Wilmson. “ Yet 
Crabb has made rather too much out of it. 
I am convinced, we occupied the attention 
of the monarch only for a moment.” 

‘‘ Heaven grant it may be so!” cried his 
sister; ‘‘ but without the love of justice and 
virtue, every movement of the mighty, who 
have the weal and woe of millions at their 
disposal, is of moment. Not seldom has the 
honour, and property, and life of the inno- 
cent been sacrificed, as I myself know by 
bitter experience. O, the bare remembrance 
fills me with dread !” 

* Aunty,” cried young Wilmson, “ you 
judge too harshly. The kings of our times 
are not barbarians, as in ages ago; they are 
Christians, and are enlightened enough to 
seek, with fatherly care, the welfare of their 
subjects.” 

A bitter smile passed over the features of 
Mrs. Von Moor. “ Kings are they. I have 
had bloody experience! A word, and my 
innocent husband perished! Fathers ought 
they to be, and they might be! But a father 
is in subjection to the law of God, to the civil 
authority, and to that natural affection which 
binds him to his children. Fritz, in the year 
when thou wast born, a king seized my un- 
fortunate husband and threw him into a dun- 
geon, there to die or to be murdered. And 
my husband was innocent. The king him» 
self in person tried him, condemned him, 
and yet was thy uncle guiltless, It was 
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mere haste, mere mistake, that caused the 
calamity. The error was discovered too late, 
and the representative of divine justice and 
power, could not call back again to life the 
innocent man he had murdered. Now then, 
this king, who destroyed the happiness of 
life, is at this day an admired hero, Shall 
I praise him? O, pardon me that [ tremble 
before the mighty ones of the earth. God 
pardon me, but | fear those who are at once 
unrestrained and all powerful.” 

*‘ Aunty, you speak of the Swedish king, 
Charles XII. But we are happy under our 
brave Frederick William. He may have his 
faults, he may P 

*Q my child, no one on earth should be 
entrusted with divine power, unless he has 
divine goodness. ‘Think of a God, with the 
temper and passions of a man, and thou 
hast ——” 

“ The devil!” cried the veteran; ‘‘ that is 
too bad. Give honour to my king; he means 
well, always well—wouldn’t hurt a child, 
and is besides a soldier, none better in the 
world. Have you then no lords, my lady, 
in your country?” 

** None besides God—none.” 

*“ That’s very curious. We have him 
here too. But the Lord does not come 
among you in person, as he did on Mount 
Sinai, and give laws?” 

‘« No, our citizens are united in their great 
interests, and they choose magistrates, who 
see that all are obedient to the laws.” 

‘‘The deuce! that would be a right Hot- 
tentot’s business for me.” 

“By no means. Every thing goes on 
quietly.” 

“You have strong garrisons, then, to keep 
the people in order?” 

** We have no soldiers at all; a single con- 
stable with mantle and staff, and all obey.” 

“‘ Very odd, but it does not please me. A 
country without soldiers, is like a city with- 
out houses. Our king knows better than 
that; he drove away the hundred fine gen- 
tlemen of his father’s court to the hangman, 
and gave up the bread out of his own mouth, 
and now he supports an army of fifteen 
thousand men, the finest upon the wide earth. 
And now, my lady, how goes it, if war 
breaks out, and the enemy comes against 
your odd country with cavalry, and infantry, 
and cannons, and hauwitzers, and so on? Do 
you send out a fellow with mantle and staff 
against them?” 

* My good Crabb, for the protection of 
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house and court, wife and child, we “count 
your soldiers mere hirelings; but let fifty 
thousand come against us, instantly one hun- 
dred thousand defenders of the soil start up 
So we manage the matter 


against them. 
with us.” 

“Well, I care not, not I! Pardon me, 
but your people, I see, are only half civilized, 
Thank God, | am a Prussian subject. Here, 
every Sunday, we have a parade at the new 
market, Thunder and lightning! here is 
order! Here we should crack our sides with 
laughing at your mantle, and staff, and con- 
stable.” 

Mrs, Von Moor, a little excited, was about 
to reply, and Mr. Wilmson was on the point 
of putting in a word to make peace, when 
a servant opened the garden gate, and an 
officer entered. 

All rose respectfully, and the veteran stood 
erect and stiff as a puppet. The elder Wilm- 
son politely approached the stranger, who 
slightly nodded his head. 

** Are you the merchant Wilmson?” asked 
the officer. 

** At your service.” 

*‘ Have you children?” 

“One son, who has the honour to stand 
before you.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“ Fifty-nine.” 

“ And the lad there?” 

“ Twenty or twenty-one.” 

“‘ The commandant desires to speak to you 
both. He commands you to be at his house 
to-morrow morning, at nine o’clock.” 

“‘T Wwill obey. May I ask what the com- 
mandant ud 

“[ know not, and no one need trouble 
himself to ask. So good night: and nine 
to-morrow morning.” 

With that the officer retired, whistling and 
humming through the garden. ‘The elder 
Wilmson accompanied him with uncovered 
head, but he paid no heed,.and went out and 
shut the garden gate. 

‘“‘ Hurra!” cried Crabb, in an ecstasy, snap- 
ping his fingers over his head. * Didn’t I 
say so? The king did not Jook round and 
give his orders to Dessau for nothing. Good 
news! great honour!” 

‘‘ How can you think so? I fear there is 
no good in the wind!” said Mrs. Von Moor, 
and seated herself, trembling, on the bench. 

“Pooh! no good! ‘The officer would not 
else have been so uncommonly polite.” 

“ Polite!” cried the lady, indignantly. 
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“Could one well meet with greater inso- 
lence? ‘To let my brother’s gray hairs stand 
uncovered before him, and not touch his 
finger to his hat, not even in the presence of 
a lady!” 

*‘ But, my lady, an officer has always a 
commanding way in every limb; he can’t 
help that. Yet he was very pleasant, very 
polite; he must be of noble blood that’s clear! 
And consider, he spoke to our friend Wilm- 
son as to an equal; think of that, to treat a 
citizen so! Zounds, there’s something in 
it. Mark, the king is at the bottom of the 
affair. ‘To-morrow brings luck and honour 
to this house. You must not leave us to- 
morrow !” 

«‘ Ah, dear brother,” said Mrs. Von Moor 
to the elder Wilmson; “ O, that I had gone 
to-day, and taken you with me. O, brother, 
if it is possible, fly with me; there is yet 
time, this very night. It is not well to live 
unarmed in the neighbourhood of the lion.” 

Herr Wilmson smiled and shook his head, 
and said in a soothing tone to her, “ Juliana, 
whatever the commandant or the king wants 
of me, it can be nothing dishonourable or 
unjust ; I am conscious of no crime. Were 
I guilty, or only suspected, the commandant 
would not have sent to me thus; I should 
have been arrested. And yet I do not believe 
in the honour and good fortune which Crabb 
prophesies. I am not aware of having ren- 
dered any service to the state, and still less 
has Fritz done any thing deserving especial 
reward.” 

“God grant,” said his sister, “ that no 
unexpected calamity awaits thee.” 

Herr Wilmson patted his sister’s cheek, 
and with a smile replied, “ Away with all 
anxiety! Thou art still, as thou wert twenty 
years ago, the anxious Juliana, Let us go 
in, it grows cool.” 





The next morning all were early moving 
in the Wilmson family, in order to prepare 
for the parting feast which Herr Wilmson 
gave in honour of his sister. The good man, 
on occasions like this, hardly knew any 
limits to his outlay. The costliest dainties 
were procured, without regard to the price. 
The choicest wines flowed in streams. The 
usually closed festal rooms in his house were 
thrown open. About fifty persons were in- 
vited to the entertainment. ‘Two bands of 
music took turns in regaling the ears of the 





guests. Herr Wilmson himself went round 


from room to room, to see that all was as he 
had directed. During the feast, his sister 
and Fritz were to depart silently, without any 
leave taking. He would have it so. ‘ For,” 
said he, ‘for great pain, diversion is best, 
The spirits are kept in equilibrio by opposite 
forces. Be serious, when all goes well, and 
merry, when it goes ill.” 

When his sister appeared at breakfast, she 
could not help falling upon his neck in tears. 
‘“‘ Brother, I mourn not for our separation,” 
said she, ‘* but the order of the commandant; 
depend upon it, there is evil hanging over thee 
and over us all.” 

He laughed. . 

“]T had a fearful dream last night,” she 
continued: ‘I saw my deceased husband.” 

“‘So it always happens,” said Mr. Wilm- 
son, “*when one minds not good counsel. 
Didn’t I warn you last evening not to touch 
those lampreys? They always cause indi- 
gestion and nightmare, and bad dreams.” 

Just then Fritz brought a note which a 
strange servant had handed to him for his 
father. Herr Wilmson opened it and found 
no signature, only these few lines: “a good 
friend warns Herr Wilmson upon the receipt 
of this to go to bed, and be or pretend to be 
dangerously sick. The said good friend 
knows from good authority that Herr Wilm- 
son has happened to please the king too 
well. Sapienti sat.” 

At the first reading of this mysterious note, 
Herr Wilmson was startled ; the handwriting 
was unknown to him. But he looked with 
a suspicious smile at his sister, crushed the 
paper in his hand, and thrust it into his 
pocket. 

And now Fritz began to relate his adven- 
ture of the day before, and to tell about the 
young lady in mourning, and her pocket- 
handkerchief, and the meerschaum bowl, and 
the man in linnet-green, with the bright hat 
knot. ‘To his father the story was particu- 
larly welcome, for it served to divert his 
sister, who examined the handkerchief and 
the pipe bowl, and sought eagerly to decipher 
the name and divine the rank of the lady. 
Her woman’s curiosity was the more excited, 
as Fritz, with an animation quite unusual in 
him when he talked of the ladies, dwelt 
upon the many charms of the unknown 
Blonde. 

“‘T did not believe it possible,” cried he, 
‘‘that such wondrous beauty, as we are ac- 
customed to attribute only to supernatural 
beings, could really appear in a human 
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shape. She did not walk,—she floated, ho- 
vered. Her every movement was indescriba- 
bly insinuating, | would call it music for the 
eye. Her voice was nota sound which the 
ear perceives, but it rung like a dream, 
through the soul. Her face was the face of 
a child-seraph, hovering in devotion and 
ecstasy. Her look was a loving, gentle 
smile, full of unearthly brightness.” 

“Upon my word!” cried his father with a 
laugh, ‘“‘a heavenly air-picture of sun-gold 
and evening-red.” 

*‘ Indeed it almost seemed so!” answered 
Fritz, very seriously; ‘for you see, there 
was in her countenance a certain clearness, 
a certain transparency, a—but it cannot be 
described in words. So long as I live, I 
shall never forget that face, that form, that 
magic.” 

Mrs. Von Moor, who already had her 
little plans for Fritz, (on her estate in Swit- 
zerland there dwelt a young lady, a relative 
of her deceased husband’s, who was very 
dear to her,) made rather sour-sweet faces at 
all this, and said: * Fritz, thy future wife will 
not be very well pleased with thy recollec- 
tions.” 

‘“‘If thy seraph has not gone back to her 
heaven,” said his father, ‘“‘ we shall see her 
again. I will let the handkerchief and pipe 
bowl be described and cried about with beat 
of drum, and published in all the newspapers 
at Berlin, at Hamburg, and placarded at 
the street corners, and even on the church 
doors.” 

In such playful talk, occasionally inter- 
rupted by a domestic coming for directions 
about the feast, time passed. Herr Wilmson 
and his son set out to make the required 
visit at the commandant’s. They passed 
side by side through the streets, each occu- 
pied with his own thoughts. The same 
officer, whom they had seen the day before, 
stood at the commandant’s door. He led the 
strangers up a broad staircase into a large 
and handsome saloon. Before the door 
stood two grenadiers with high caps and 
heavy black mustachios. In the saloon were 
a number of officers of different regiments 
who walked up and down, without deigning 
to bestow a look upon those who entered, 
bowing timidly and respectfully. 

After a while an officer of the guard step- 
ped from a side door and called out, “ Has 
the merchant arrived, with his son?” Herr 
Wilmson and Fritz immediately presented 
themselves. ‘‘ Follow me!” said the officer, 


1? 





and they accompanied him into a small 
room adjoining. ‘ Wait here, until you are 
called!” said he, and vanished through an- 
other door. After a minute he returned and 
cried, ** The old man there, he goes in first. 
The young man will wait.” And with that 
he led the elder Wilmson into the room 
where he had probably already announced 
him. 

At this moment Fritz forgot his beautiful 
unknown, and was filled with curiosity to 
know why he and his father were separated. 
A page, or the like, the seams and edges of 
whose coat and pockets were all so covered 
with gold lace that one could hardly tell the 
colour of the cloth, stood with his back toward 
Fritz at the window. When, after a while 
he turned yawning round, and saw young 
Wilmson, he started, and muttered through 
his teeth, “* The devil! It is he!” 

Fritz was no less struck, for he saw be- 
fore him the well known linnet-green of the 
day before, whose swollen nose still bore 
plain evidence of the weight of Fritz’s fist. 
The man in green measured the other with 
a grim look from top to toe, stept towards 
him, and looking fiercely in his eye, said 
half aloud between his teeth, “* Are you not 
the scoundrel, that yesterday—” 

Fritz stepped back with sparkling eye, 
and said, “Sir, I beg you, no language of 
that sort, or I’Jl paint your face red again, 
in spite of your lace coat !” 

The linnet-green drew back a little, and 
smiled scornfully. ‘The young Wilmson 
turned his back upon him and went to the 
window. At that moment a lady passed in 
the street below; she turned her face up to- 
wards the house. Good heavens! it was the 
beauty in mourning. Fritz tore up the win- 
dow to look after her. ‘ Heavens!” sighed 
Fritz, “it is she! and I must be here!” He 
turned suddenly to his enemy and said, ** The 
young lady has just passed by!” 

‘* What young lady?” snarled the other. 

“She whom you yesterday robbed in the 
crowd.” 

“‘ Simpleton, I rob! It was only a jest, 
nothing more. She knows me well. But 
the pipe bowl—” 

Fritz approached him, and forgetting all 
anger, took his hand. ‘* How, sir, then you 
know her ?” 

“Certainly. But keep your distance, and 
don’t be so familiar. And the pipe-bowl ?” 

The young Wilmson would gladly now 
have given any thing in the world to make 
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his peace with his foe. He was about to ex- 
press his regret at the unhappy misunder- 
standing of the day before, and to beg par- 
don, when the door opened and his father 
appeared, 

*“T[ will not wait for thee,” whispered 
Wilmson to his son. “I am wanted at 
home. Come after me as soon as thou art 
dismissed.” 

‘‘ Why are we summoned?” asked Fritz. 

“Hush! Fritz. The king himself is in 
the room!” replied Herr Wilmson. “I do 
not know for what particularly I have been 
called here. The king asked various ques- 
tions about my age, my property; about 
thee, and whether thou art intelligent. Then 
he bade me go, and assured me very graci- 
ously that he would provide for thee if thou 
shouldst happen to please him. Bear thy- 
self bravely and respectfully. The king is 
in anexcellent humour. But accept no offers, 
however advantageous. Request time for 
consideration ; we will confer together. Fare- 
well for the present!” 

With these words Herr Wilmson departed. 
Fritz, however much he might have been 
impressed at any other time with the honour 
of entering into the presence of a monarch, 
felt now neither curiosity nor fear, nor any 
sudden fit of ambition. All his thoughts 
were occupied with the declaration of the 
haughty page, that he knew the mourning 
Unknown. Yes, this man, who, at any 
other time would scarcely have attracted his 
attention, and whom he would have forced 
to an instant reckoning for his insolence, was 
transfigwred by that simple declaration into 
a man of worth, and a ray from the bright- 
ness of the Unknown appeared to shine 
around him. 

He was about once more to approach the 
page, when the door again opened. The 
officer appeared, and beckoned silently to 
young Wilmson. 

The youth entered, and bowed with the 
profoundest reverence in all directions, al- 
though he did not exactly see any one before 
him. It was all dimness and clouds. But 
it was not his fear in the presence of the 
monarch, nor the splendour of majesty that 
prevented his seeing, but the tremendous 
clouds of tobacco smoke. The little room 
was filled with generals, all smoking togeth- 
er. All stood silent and uncovered, except 
one who sat at a small table with his hat on. 
The young Wilmson recognised in him, as 
the clouds parted a little, the king. 


His majesty considered the youth for some 
time with apparent satisfaction, then nodded 
to one who stood near, and said, ** Not more 
than one-and-twenty? He is not yet old 
enough. He has full four years before him. 
Something may be made out of the lad, per- 
haps a flugelman for the body-guard.” 

He then turned to the youth: “ Tell me, 
my lad, what wouldst thou like to be?” 

‘‘ My father designs me to succeed him in 
his own business, My inclination is for agri- 
culture and literature.” 

‘“‘ Literature! what dost thou know about 
that? Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Chaldee? 

*< T love to read the old Greek and Roman 
authors. I have attended to history and 
mathematics, and I am also fond of French 
and Italian literature.” 

“ The devil! Fy! We must have no scrib- 
bler in thee. Away with the nonsense! 
That thou canst write, read, and reckon, I 
am glad. I will advance thee.” 

* Will your majesty please—” 

“] will take you into my guard at Pots- 
dam. Dost understand? Must be a soldier; 
make a man of thee, and none of the short- 
est—art full six feet and more.” 

“Your majesty—” 

‘“‘ Behave well—shall not be in the ranks 
six weeks. I need first rate men in my 
Guard—Hast a sweetheart ?” 

“Your Majesty !”—-stammered Wilmson, 
blushing fire-red. 

** Look you, the downbeard is as red as a 
lobster! Now, say not a word. Presume 
not to take a wife without my express per- 
mission. I will provide one for thee. So 
we understand one another. Like to be a 
seldier?” 

“No, your Majesty, I wish to remain 
free.” 

“¢ Sixty thousand devils, how darest thou ?” 

‘‘] have not the honour to be one of your 
born subjects.” 

«What of that?” 

“T am a citizen of the United Nether- 
lands.” 

“It’s all one.” 

*‘T am going back to my fatherland.” 

‘‘ Must give that up.” 

“T invoke the protection of the high and 
sovereign states.” 

“Hold thy tongue, or Ill pay thee thy 
wages on thy back, well laid on.” 

“Your Majesty’s love of justice will not 
permit that a free man against his will—” 

“Thou knowest now my will, and I will 
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have no free people. I want faithful people. 
So behave accordingly. Away now to Pots- 
dam. Thou shalt have good pay.” 

“Will your gracious Majesty please, I 
want no pay. I will accept nothing. I have 
a father—he is well off—he is rich. He 
will pay any amount to buy me off, if—” 

‘*] want no amounts,—thou art a soldier. 
That’s settled; so hurrah to that!” 

“Twill guard my rights as a man against 
all violence. I would rather die than take 
the oath of a soldier.” 

** Sapperment!” shouted the king, and 
sprang up and shook his stick at the young 
man who stood, proud and cool, looking 
steadily at the monarch, without betraying 
the slightest fear. 

The king let his cane slowly fall, threw 
a grim look at the youth and said in an 
appalling tone, * Not take the oath! Thou 
worm! ‘Thou hast no choice, mark ye, be- 
tween the Guard or the gallows.” 

“Your Majesty, I willingly choose the 
last !? said Wilmson, calmly. 

The king again raised his cane in a rage, 
but turned suddenly and said to the com- 
mandant, “ Take the silly knave off to the 
barracks or the watch, and to-morrow off 
with him with the other recruits. And if 
the rascal makes any resistance, put him 
in irons or make him hug the block. So 
march!” And the king pointed with his 
cane to the door. The commandant took 
fast hold of young Wilmson by the arm and 
pushed him out of the room, where the lin- 
net-green drew up his face with a laugh of 
scorn as he saw his hated conqueror come 
stumbling out of the presence of the king. 

In the saloon the commandant delivered 
over the refractory recruit to two officers to 
conduct him immediately to the depét with 
the command to put him in irons, on bread 
and water, the moment he showed himself 
the least wilful. 

* Your Excellency will at least permit me 
to see my father, and take leave of him?” 

“What for? It’s quite unnecessary.” 

‘‘But I pray you for this indulgence as 
the only grace which either you or his Ma- 
jesty can show me.” 

The commandant stood undetermined for 
a moment, then went back into the room, 
which he had just left, and returned again 
in a few moments with the words: * We 
will let thy father know, if he wants to speak 
with thee. But now off to the depdt.” 

* But your Excellency will let me go 
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home for a moment, for I am wholly with- 
out clothes to travel in.” 

“Off with ye to the depot!” cried the 
commandant, angrily. ‘That may all be 
arranged with thy father. I’ll send to him.” 

The commandant left him. ‘The officers 
took the recruit between them and led him 
away. 


The youth, who had thus by one despotic 
act of power been torn from his father and 
his home and all his bright prospects, and 
sent to serve with the dregs of the people, 
went in gloomy rage, attended by his guard, 
through the streets of the city. 

“‘T)on’t be so sad and desperate,” said 
one of his attendants, who seemed to feel 
for the handsome youth. 

“Tam far from being sad!” answered 
Wilmson, briefly, and ground his teeth. 

“That’s right. No soldier is better off 
than in the Guard. Potsdam is very plea- 
sant; only patience! Be happy, and take 
things easily.” 

‘«¢ What! when one sees all—all—all that 
the present and future offer, dashed to atoms!” 

‘Just imagine that an earthquake has 
swallowed it all.” 

“‘Then were I indeed sad.” 

“ Why then?” 

* Who can murmur at the necessity of 
nature and Providence? but that one should 
dare to tear me from my home, from my 
father’s arms, and make a slave of me!— 
Heavens! ‘That is-—” 

The officer did not understand him. 

Arrived at the guard-house, the recruit 
was handed over to the officer there, and 
conducted into a room where at a long table 
sat a number of young men drinking beer, 
eating, singing, and smoking miserable to- 
bacco. They wished to draw him into their 
merry circle, but he threw himself silently 
with folded arms into a corner. They drank 
to him. He declined the honour. They 
made themselves merry over the poor mo- 
ther’s pet, as they called him. He answered 
not. He brooded over the bloodiest plans 
of revenge. His dishonoured, ruined life, he 
valued no longer. He resolved to die, and 
to seek death, and show the world that 
might and power cannot subdue the mind of 
him who is determined not to wear the 
chains of a slave. 

The noisy company had just gone out to 
taste the fresh air, when the door opened. 
The officer commanding the watch and Herr 
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Wilmson entered. When Fritz saw his fa- 
ther, he sprung up, threw himself on his 
bosom and sobbed so loudly and so violently 
that even the officer appeared to be moved, 
and wishing not to be a witness of the part- 
ing, took himself away. 

Herr Wilmson spake not a word. He 
allowed the grief of his son to exhaust itself. 
When at last he threw himself exhausted 
upon a wooden bench, his father took his 
hand, and said: ‘Thou weepest like a boy, 
I expected to see in thee a man, who could 
bear any fate. What now has happened? 
Thou art a prisoner, a soldier. But only 
remain strong and free and true in thyself, 
and nothing is lost. Be quiet! Nothing is 
lost, unless thou givest up thyself.” 

‘* How, you have hopesof getting me free?” 

* Certainly.” 

* You can buy me off?”—cried Fritz, 
drying his eyes and springing joyfully up. 

‘“*No, I have tried the uttermost in that 
way. ‘They have repulsed all my offers. 
The king is bent upon having thee in the 
guard. Now then, thou must go to Pots- 
dam. ‘Thou must resign thyself to thy fate.” 

** And you can say that, dear father, so 
coolly?” 

‘Resign thyself to thy fate. I will send 
thee travelling clothes. Here is money. 
Go to Potsdam, Submit to every thing re- 
quired of thee. Win the confidence of every 
one. I desire this of thee . 

*]’li run away and run the risk of the 

allows.” 

“Never! Remain till I call thee. Thy 
rashness will ruin thee and me. We have 
here no protecting law. Venture not to 
awaken suspicion or ill will, for thou wilt 
only destroy thyself. I will take care. 
Leave all to God and to me. I will save 
thee. Only be not too hasty.” 

“And how long must I do this slave's 
work.” 

“Until | myself am free, until [ have col- 
lected all my property and got it out of the 
country. Then will weact. Don’t fear. Go 
quietly to thy fate.” 

‘* But shall I take the oath of obedience?” 

“Canst thou prevent force? Forced con- 
sent is no consent. God and nature willac- 
quit thee from a forced oath. 

“‘T will obey, father.” 

‘Thou wilt do well, Whoever has no- 
thing to regret, has no reason to despair. The 
king has frustrated my pleasant party to- 








*‘ Ah, does she know my sad lot?” 

“She knows all. I myself told her. I 
merely said to her: Sister, thy wish is now 
fulfilled. I will now leave Magdeburg and 
come to thee with Fritz in a free land, when 
I have dissolved all my connexions here. 
She was beside herself with joy. I told her 
what has happened to thee. She was re- 
minded of her unfortunate husband, and she 
threw out a bitter word against the mighty 
of the earth. But then she said: “I thank 
the king this once. He will make the even- 
ing of my life pleasant, without intending 
it.” 

The calmness with which Herr Wilmson 
spoke to his son, had a much greater effect 
than any words of consolation. The youth 
began to look upon the sudden event of the 
last hour asan adventure, and his entrance 
into the guard as a masquerade. He parted 
from his father with composure and requested 
him to send with other things, the white 
handkerchief and the meerschaum bowl. 
The next morning at sunrise, the recruits 
left the city gates. Fritz, in order not to at- 
tract attention had exchanged the fine dress 
in which he had appeared before the King 
for plain travelling clothes. He walked 
apart by himself. At the end of the Strom- 
bridge he heard some one calling to him. 
‘¢ Thunder and hail, Fritz, who would have 
told us yesterday that the lightning would so 
soon dash into our powder-magazine and 
ruin all! But I tell you, the king and old 
Dessau mean well by you. You alone are 
to blame. You alone! Why are you so 
likely and so tall?) Why did’nt you make 
yourself small or crooked or lame? You 
know the brave king’s hobby !” 

It was the veteran Crabb, who offered his 
hand to the youth, and wished to accompany 
him a little way. Fritz pressed the old man 
to his breast. He could not speak. Tears 
started in his eyes. 

* Cross-battalion !” cried Crabb, who 
wished to seem brave and hide the pain 
which he felt, and shake away the tears 
which fell upon his mustache : “What is the 
matter. I believe you are crying like an 
old woman, Fritz. Shame on you, sir! The 
devil take it, I’ll have nothing more to do 
with you. A soldier must not whine.” 

Crabb would have said more to cheer up 
Fritz, but his voice gave way. He could 
not bring out another word over his quiver- 
ing lip, but squeezed the young man’s hand 





day: nothing more. My sister " 


and went weeping back into the city. 
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So soon as the young Wilmson saw that 
the towers of Magdeburg were lost in the 
distance, he regained his composure. He 
looked into the future and saw before him 
his deliverance, his flight, the free beautiful 
shores of the , and the dwelling of 
his father’s sister. It is true the arbitrary, 
violent procedure, by which within four-and- 
twenty hours he had been torn from all his joys 
and all his friends, and thrown into the midst 
of a parcel of coarse, depraved or unfortu- 
nate men, still from time to time raised his 
gall. But he diverted his mind as he could, 
and for the first time felt the wisdom of that 
rule of life of his father’s: Be master of thy- 
self and thou art master of the world. 


The recruits made only short marches. 
After the arrival at Potsdam, they were drill- 
ed and attached to the several regiments. 
Wilmson became one of the footguard. He 
suited himself patiently to every thing, learn- 
ed the puppet-like exercise, the handling of 
the musket and to turn to the right and 
left. He was arrayed in white uniform, 
and soon performed service like the rest. 
However little the attention he gave, he 
soon won the favour of the chief people. 
He was, without dispute the handsomest 
man in the regiment, although not the 
tallest. His tone, his appearance, his refined 
manners, betrayed him to be of good family. 
He was distinguished from the rest. His 
various acquisitions remained not unnoticed. 
The officers availed themselves of his help. 
He had to assist in reckoning. Under his 
coarse soldier’s uniform he wore the finest 
linen. He was generous in his expenses, 
now treating his comrades, and now helping 
the needy. All this won for him an esteem 
among his superiors, which they were not 
accustomed to cherish towards a common 
soldier. He even received permission to 
occupy a room by himself. It was well 
known that he was there among the soldiers 
against his own will, and through the arbi- 
trary command of the king. Many others 
in the regiment had been treated the same 
way. But no one seemed to be so speedily 
reconciled to his new situation. He even 
expressed his entire contentment, and de- 
clared that he was determined to continue a 
soldier all his life, even though his father 
should offer tons of gold for his freedom. 

All this was cunning. He gained his ob- 
ject. He won confidence. Great favours 


were granted him. The colonel of the regi- 
ment not only called him his son, but treated 
him with a friendliness, of which few even 
of the officers could boast. Wilmson had 
often to go to his house to write for him. 
Already within the first three months, he 
rose to the rank of sergeant, especially as 
the king himself had one day inquired about 
him and desired his promotion. 

In the meanwhile he carried on with his 
father a busy correspondence, out of which 
his hopes of a speedy deliverance ever rose 
higher. His father at Magdeburg sold off 
by degrees his merchandise, or, where it 
could be done without loss, let it remain in 
storehouses beyond the Prussian boundaries, 
He drew in gradually all his outstanding 
monies, sometimes not without loss, under 
the pretence that he had suffered by foreign 
failures. He was accounted a man of the 
strictest integrity, but his commercial credit 
suffered by these proceedings. And this was 
what he wanted, that he might be able with- 
out suspicion, to turn what remained of his 
property in Magdeburg into ready money. 

As he succeeded in all this, he wrote to 
his son: ‘In fourteen days I shall quit Mag- 
deburg and hasten to Switzerland. It is sup- 
posed here that I am going back to the Neth- 
erlands. ‘There I shall expect thee at my 
sisters’, I shall await thee with the deepest 
anxiety, for thou hast a difficult enterprise 
before thee. Arrange thy preparations for 
flight with prudence. ‘Thou dost not want 
money, and if thou desirest more I will send 
it immediately. ‘To-day Crabb sets off, ac- 
cording to thy pleasure, to come to thee and 
help thee off. The old man is foolish with 
joy. Thou wilt bring him with thee to Swit- 
zerland. He shall spend his Jast days with 
us. That no suspicion may alight on thee 
and him, and that you too may act more 
freely, avoid appearing in public together. 
I have provided him with money enough.” 

The sergeant at Potsdam had already all 
his plans for flight, and they were in a high 
state of forwardness. But to his success he 
needed a faithful friend, which he could not 
find in Potsdam. He had therefore request- 
ed Crabb to come to him. Crabb was to be 
ready with carriage and horses to carry him 
over the Prussian boundaries into Saxony. 

Crabb arrived. ‘The old man shed tears 
of joy, when in the evening twilight he en- 
tered young Wilmson’s room, Fritz pressed 
his good old family friend to his breast, and 





unfolded to him his plans, 
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** Holla!” cried the veteran, ** Now I see 
why the old gentleman at Magdeburg bid 
me take a trunk of fine linen and clothes. 
Fritz, my boy, whip me! if I don’t look 
in these fine things like a privy councellor 
or burgermaster, and just snip this beard 
off, and the devil himself would not know 
me.” 

Allarrangements were now made. Crabb 
was to remain at the inn, ‘They were never 
to meet in public, and were to await Herr 
Wilmson’s last letter from Magdeburg in 
which he was to mention his plans; and 
then proceed to action, 

The letter came at last. Crabb also 
received one of nearly the same contents, 
With the letter in hand, he ran full of joy 
to the sergeant as soon as it was evening. 
But Fritz sat in a melancholy posture at 
the table, leaning his head on his hand, and 
appeared not at all disposed to sympathise in 
the joy of the veteran, and to all that the 
latter said, answered dryly or briefly, or not 
at all. 

The invalid stood somewhat taken aback 
before the young gentleman, and stared at 
him with great eyes, “ Are you sick?” 

“© No, Crabb.” 

“Has any thing happened?” 

** Nothing.” 

** Now, all my five senses stand still, if I 
understand it. I thought you would be in 
the highest spirits and you sit there, God 
pardon me, like a delinquent. Am I to go 
to Berlin to-morrow and buy a travelling 
wagon?” 

‘“* Crabb, make no haste.” 

** No haste? Why not?” 

**T know not.” 

**'That’s the way the wind blows, eh? 
know not! Howshould I know then? The 
old gentleman is by this time out of the king- 
dom.” 

**[ shall stay here for awhile. 
be.” 

With these words Fritz arose, walked 
with long strides several times across the 
room, suddenly stopped before the veteran, 
laid his hands on Crabb’s shoulders, and 
then looked upward with an expression of 
inward satisfaction that brightened over every 
feature. Crabb stood still as a mouse, with 
mouth and ears wide open. His whole face 
became ear, waiting to hear what would fol- 
low. 

But instead of speaking, Fritz suddenly 


Let me 


ing head and folded arms, went silently to 
the window. 

“God comfort me, Fritz my boy, but 
matters are not right with you'” said the 
veteran with an anxious air. 

« Just so!” cried the young man quickly 


and angrily: ‘‘and so be silent. Once for 
all, [ stay here: I will not go. I cannot. 


Let me be. ‘To-morrow, next day, and for 
three months or twelve months, I can say 
nothing more. The thing stands differently 
now.” 

«This is a pretty story!” murmured the 
old man: “ here I came in all haste, God 
pardon me the sin, risking head and neck to 
help off a deserter and deceive the king, 
ready to be caught with him and hang with 
him—and now it’s all up—stay here within 
reach of the bear’s claws a year longer! no, 
Pil be hanged if I do!” 

The young Wilmson paid little attention ; 
and when the veteran continued to pour out 
his anger, only said: ‘* Friend Crabb, let me 
be. I am in an unfortunate situation. I 
cannot go—am fast bound, will not, must 
not away; and if the king himself were to 
drive me over the border, | would come back 
again. So go. You shall know all, per- 
haps, in a few days, now go!” With these 
words he pushed the old man out of the 
door. Crabb shook his head and went scold- 
ing to the inn. 





There was good reason why Fritz Wilm- 
son had so suddenly changed his mind and 
refused to leave Potsdam, his prison. 

He had been on guard at the castle the 
day before, and had been relieved, according 
to custom, at noon. As he walked round 
in the morning, to enjoy the early beams of 
the sun, he observed a young maiden, clad 
in half mourning, who passed along by the 
houses, in apparent anxiety, looking to the 
right and left, and finally coming in a straight 
line towards him. Since the mourning beau- 
ty had appeared to him in Magdeburg, he 
had not been able to look upon any female 
figure in black with indifference, The dress 
of the maiden who approached him and the 
loaded basket on her arm showed her to be 
only a servant. 

But as shelijame nearer and stood before 
him, and timidly asked: ‘ Does not the 
lady of Major Malzakn dwell in this neigh- 
bourhood? Can you not direct me to her? 
I am a stranger in Potsdam and came hither 





knit his brows, turned away, and, with droop- 
VoLtume V.—2 


only nine days ago!”—and when he heard 
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again the same flute-like voice that once said 
to him, “If am an orphan and stand all 
alone in the world,” and that now, as then, 
rung through all his nerves; when he once 
more saw that bright, child-like face, and 
that sweet and gentle smile, which he had 
never forgotten, he was blinded, as by light- 
ning. 

“Can it be?” he said with a trembling 
voice. ‘ Have you not a relativein Magde- 
burg, that resembles you—a sister—or do | 
see herself here! but—ina different dress— 
or 29 

She now first raised her eyes and looked 
steadily at him, and with a blush, and an ex- 


clamation of surprise, she stammered. “ If 


you did not wear a soldier’s dress, [ should 
believe—you have been in Magdeburg? You 
were perhaps—but, no, it is impossible!” 
He became still more confused. 
** Yes,” said he sadly, “I am from Magde- 
burg. lam the son of the merchant Wilm- 


son, and have been made a soldier against 
my will, at the command of the king.—! 
have been here half a year, and the happiest 
day of my life in Magdeburg, was also the 
most unfortunate. Are you notshe? Did I 
not see you the day the king was there?” 


** Ah,” said she, and cast down her eyes, 
** That day determined my fate also, I re- 
member you very well, Mr. Wilmson: and 
what they told me of you, I have never be- 
lieved.” 

** But who could tell you any evil of me!” 

“Mr. Kieck: you know him well: the 
page of the Councillor Von Gundling. He 
insisted you were a pickpocket, and had 
stolen from him the handkerchief and the 
pipebowl]. I assure you, I never believed 
that bad man.” 

“Ts it possible? ‘Then you are the same 
lady that I—could I only have found you 
again !—I have kept the kerchief and meer- 
schaum-bowl, like sacred relics, for you. 
But your name was unknown to me. On 
the handkerchief appeared only the letters 
C. v. St. 

*¢ Clementine Star!” lisped she half aloud, 

‘Clementine Star?’ lisped he after her. 
‘* Then it must be Clementine von Star?” 
And as he asked this question, his eye fell 
involuntary upon the heavy@asket on her 
white arm, and the coloured apron of coarse 
tinen, and the little black handkerchief, and 
the white bonnet with black ribbons, such 
as maidservants were then accustomed to 
wear. 
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Clementine appeared to understand his 
looks better than he did himself, and she 
said with a deep blush, “It may be so; but 
my family long ago dropped the von, and 
we follow only our unlucky Star. After my 
father, the Subrector, died, and my sainted 
mother went to Berlin, in the hope of obtain- 
ing some assistance from our wealthy ,kins- 
man, the Privy-Councillor Von Gundling, 
our wretchedness became complete. My 
poor mother died. And I had to lay aside 
my fine clothes, to earn my bread, at ser- 
vice.” As she said this, the tears coursed 
down her crimsoned cheeks. ‘ Do not mis- 
understand my sorrow, Mr. Wilmson, I am 
not ashamed of my humble situation, for it is 
honest. I was thinking how my dear mo- 
ther would have suffered, had she foreseen 
what I should have to do.” 

“© Q, dear young lady, if I 

“‘ Call me not lady!” cried she, looking at 
him with mingled grief and wonder. * But,” 
she added sympathizingly, * you, too, are 
no longer happy?” 

“How can I be happy, when I see you 
weep, dear Clementine? How shall I restore 
to you the pipe-bowl, which I have kept for 
you ?” 

“O,” exclaimed Clementine, and her 
cheeks reddened still more; ** Let me never 
see itagain. It is paid for. It completed 
my misfortunes, or rather it was the instru- 
ment of the wicked Kieck, the page, by 
which he made me so wretched.” 

She then related to him the history of 
the meerschaum-bowl, with all her peculiar 
grace. The owner of that pretty toy was 
the Privy-Councillor Von Gundling, who 
plumed himself not a little upon the posses- 
sion of so costly an article. He had pur- 
chased it at a considerable price at Magde- 
burg, whither he had gone in the suite of 
the king, and had put it into the hands ofa 
goldsmith, that his cypher might be engrav- 
ed on the silver top. Clementine, who had 
gone to Magdeburg at the same time, with 
some of the connections of the Councillor, 
who had taken her in out of sympathy after 
the death of her mother, had been sent on 
that unlucky day, to bring home the pipe- 
bowl from the jeweller’s. We know how 
it was lost. The young rake, Kieck, had 
long pursued the maiden with his disagree- 
able attentions, and it was merely to teaze 
her that he had snatched the handkerchief 
from her hand. He had supposed that the 
stranger with whom he had seen her walk- 
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ing, arm in arm, was a favoured rival. 
The fury of young Wilmson, who tore his 
spoils away from him, confirmed this sus- 
picion, ‘This and the rough treatment he 
had received from young Wilmson filled 
him with a desire of revenge. Not until the 
iamily had gone back to Berlin had he learn- 
ed that the pipe-bowl had not been returned. 
The Privy-Councillor, Von Gundling, a man 
of small mind, and a sort of king’s fool at 
court, fell into a violent rage over the loss. 
His page, hoping to gain some advantage 
over Clementine in her distress, promised 
her to quict the Councillor and pay the price 
of the pipe-bowl, if the cold beauty would 
only be a little more kind. But, when she 
proudly repulsed him, he told the Councillor 
what had happened at Magdeburg, with large 
additions, He had heard one of her lovers, 
he said, beg the pipe-bowl of Clementine, 
and had seen her give itto him. He, Kieck, 
had snatched it out of the man’s hand, but 
was immediately assaulted by him and his 
comrades, robbed, and maltreated, for he 
would not have come off so ill, he said, had 
he had only one to deal with. Without 
doubt, the thief had come from Berlin; for 
in astrange city, like Magdeburg, Mademoi- 
seile Clementine could hardly have so soon 
found a lover. 

As Clementine’s own report of the incident 
at Magdeburg agreed tolerably with the lies 
of the page, it served only to ‘confirm them. 
That she did not know the young man with 
whom she had been so intimate, still less, 
that she had in him a lover, was not at all 
likely. So she must make full reparation, 
and quit the house instantly. It was thought 
merciful not to send her to jail. When Cle- 
mentine was thus reduced to a state of utter 
destitution, Kieck offered to be her protector. 
He doubted not that the want, to which she 
was reduced, would conquer her obstinacy. 
He was mistaken. And when she had in 
vain sought a place in some family at Ber- 
lin as a servant, she had come to Potsdam 
to earn an honest living as a house and 
chambermaid. 

The young Wilmson heard this narra- 
tive with grief and indignation. ‘Let the 
villain cross my path,” he exclaimed, with 
sparkling eyes, “and he shall pay for it, 
were it in the king’s presence. | see now 
why the wretch, when he saw me in the 
king’s antechamber, and knew that I was to 
be made a soldier, did not dare to charge me 
with the theft. He must have feared lest 





your innocence and his baseness would be 
brought to light. Ah! dear Clementine, how 
much you have suffered on my account! 
For all this, perhaps, would not have hap- 
pened, had T not attended you through the 
crowd. | must make it good to you. And 
I will—I can—Good God! how much you 
have suffered! How much do you still suf- 
fer |” 

“No, Mr. Wilmson, I suffer no more. I 
have found a kind mistress.” 

“Ah! the best mistress is still a mistress! 
You should be free. O, my love, I am in- 
deed still a soldier, but my father is rich, I 
am rich. Have confidence in me. IT am not 
of the same kind with that miserable fellow— 
I offer you ss 

“Por all your offers I thank you, Mr. 
Wilmson. You are very kind. But [ am 
free only so long as I am indebted to no one. 





And that I should not regard you as like that | 


wicked man—no, it was not necessary that 
you should ask that. He is my worst ene- 
my- | know him.” 

“OQ that you would also know me!  Per- 
haps 4 

“Watch! out!” cried the sentinel. A 
general rode across the square. The sol- 
diers hastened out of the guard-room. The 
sergeant bowed hastily to the pretty maid- 
servant, and sprung into the ranks. When 
the general had ridden by, the beautiful Cle- 
mentine had vanished from the square. 

The sergeant went dreaming up and down. 
The unexpected apparition had thrilled his 
very soul. Every look, every feeling she 
had expressed, made her appear even more 
lovely than when he had met her in Mag- 
deburg. He placed himself on the very 
spot where she had stood, and a thrill came 
up from ihe ground through his very heels. 
Potsdam, which had hitherto seemed a pri- 
son, became transformed into a fairy land, 
and the command of the king, which had 
made him a soldier, appeared like a divine 
providence. He blest the monarch. He 
blest his lot. He thought no more of leaving 
Potsdam. - 

The moment he was relieved from guard, 
he threaded all the streets of the city. But, 
as ill luck would have it, he had not thought 
to ask where the maiden dwelt. He searched 
until it became dark, but could not find her. 
Yet was he over happy. In this condition 
Crabb found him the same evening. 








Of course it will be imagined that the 
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young sergeant continued his search the next 
morning. ‘The Residence, Potsdam, is nei- 
ther large, nor are its inhabitants numerous. 
It is well known—it may be learned in any 
novel—that lovers, however separated, always 
find each other out. Hence it will surprise 
no one, that after three hours search, Fritz 
Wilmson’s inquiries were crowned with suc- 
cess. At the middle story window of a large 
house stood Clementine, and she appeared to 
recognise him. His heart was in a flame. 
But when he approached nearer in order to 
take off his hat, and greet his adored most 
respectfully, she seemed no longer to observe 
him, but shut the window, and even let down 
the curtains. 

This behaviour came upon him like cold 
and frost, as if a sudden snow-cloud were to 
fall upon a blooming spring-world. He turned 
gloomily away, went to his cell, struggled long 
with himself, and gained the victory. He 
grew ashamed of his sudden passion for one 
whom he knew so little, and who disdained 
his honourable regard, and he resolved to 
think about immediate flight. He spoke with 
Crabb. The day and hour were appointed. 
Crabb was to go to Berlin to procure a trav- 
elling carriage, and then, disguised as a re- 


spectable merchant, was to come with post- 
horses through Potsdam, and take him up, 
dressed as a servant, and so they were to be 
off in the night. 

‘ 

Crabb came the next day once more to see 
Wilmson, and pretend to take leave of him. 
Crabb, in high spirits, entered the room. 


Fritz sat at the window, looking earnestly 
down into the street. Crabb made his salu- 
tations, and sought to attract his attention, in 
vain. These rgeant would not look round. 
For there, along the street, came Clemen- 
tine. She saw him at the window, recognised 
him, smiled with modest friendliness, areeted 
him even, passed by, and even when she was 
at some distance, turned round and nodded 
her pretty head at him. Fritz was beside 
himself. ‘The snow all melted, and there 
was the warm spring again with all its flow- 
ers bent down but uninjured. 

When at last Crabb used violence in order 
to make him sensible of his presence, the 
young gentleman turned round with glowing 
cheeks and kindling eyes. It was some time 
before Crabb could make him understand 
what he wanted, and then he got only these 
words :—“ We stay. I shall not go. I shall 
not leave Potsdam. If I knew that the city 
was going to be swallowed up by an earth- 





quake, I’d stay and be swallowed up with 

At this the veteran became not a little like 
an earthquake himself, threatening to crush 
every thing into atoms. He cursed and 
swore round the room like one possessed, 
while Fritz stuck to the window, looking 
down into the streets and at the stones which 
the little foot of Clementine had touched and 
consecrated. There he remained, and Crabb 
had nothing for it but to tarry still longer in 
Potsdam. 

Wilmson renewed his walks before the 
well-known house, but without being fortu- 
nate. The windows were closed. His suc- 
cess was better at church. There he 
discovered the fair one, but occupied with 
her devotions she observed him not. He 


followed her when she came out of church 


in attendance upon an old lady. He greet- 
ed her. She blushed, but did not return 
his greeting, and occupied herself with her 
aged companion. He met her again the 
same day on the public walk, took courage, 
and approached her with a polite inclination. 
“QO, how happy | am at last,” stammered 
he. But her countenance, suddenly darkened 
as with an expression of surprise at his un- 
paralleled impudence, soon put an end to his 
happiness. ‘ What do you want of me?” 
she asked: “1 do not know you! What 
have you to do with me? You have mis- 
taken me, no doubt, for some other person.” 
And with this she turned proudly away. 
The poor sergeant stood awhile, stiff and 
straight as if upon drill. Then he sud- 
denly turned right about, and marched off 
at double quick step, cursing Clementine, 
and all the women under the sky. ‘She 
thinks me a fool, it seems. She is a co- 
quette. What an air she assumed! How, 
didn’t know me! Mistaken the person!” 
Talking thus to himself, he ran through the 
streets, sought out old Crabb, and command- 
ed him without delay to go to Berlin, pur- 
chase the travelling carriage, and make all 
preparations for flight. Crabb, overjoy- 
ed that the young centleman had found his 
senses again, did not wait to be ordered the 
second time, but hired a coach on the spot, 
and the same hour was on his way to Berlin. 
The young sergeant blessed himself for 
the firmness and promptitude of his resolu- 
tion. He felt that he could not be happy in 
Potsdam; that for his own peace, he must 
leave a city, which held a being whom he 
could not enough hate, nor enough love. 
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Yet before night came, the firmness of his| rows when the young Wilmson fell to telling 


resolution received a considerable shock, and 
the hasty departure of the veteran would 
have been countermanded. 

For when, as it grew dark, he left his room 
to seek some diversion of his thoughts, and 
went across the lonely square, with the in- 
tention of finding some comrade with whom 
he might empty a flask of wine, a sweet, 
timid voice lisped, “* Good evening, Mr. Wilm- 
son.” It was a maiden who accidentally 
met him on the square, and who carried a 
bright lantern. He recognised Clementine. 
He would have passed her with a cold greet- 
ing, had she not to her “good evening” 
added, “You are angry with me for my 
naughty behaviour to- day. Do not be angry. 
I was, alas! forced to act so. God knows 
I have not had a moment’s peace since | ap- 
peared so ungrateful to you, and treated you 
so badly.” 

Of course, he could not leave her after 
such a confession. ‘The sergeant felt that it 
was only just to condemn no one unheard. 
He remained standing. Clementine, who 
perhaps also stopped very willingly, held it 
only prudent to keep herself from being re- 


cognised by any one, and so blew out the) 


light. The young Wilmson, too, had consi- 
deration enough to bethink himself that Cle- 
mentine’s eyes must be blinded by the sud- 
den darkness, so that she could not distin- 
guish stock or stone, and of course he offer- 
ed her his arm, as formerly in Magdeburg, 
and conducted her without asking or knowing 
whither. 

He now learnt from her the cause of her 
hitherto mysterious conduct. It appeared 
that the already well-known Kieck, who was 
now in Potsdam with the Councillor Gund- 
ling, was also well known in the family 
where Clementine lived; that he had perse- 
cuted the poor maiden with his importunities, 
and then calumniated her, declaring that ales 
had a low fellow among the soldiers for a 
lover, and warning the family to watch her 
well. The consequence was that Clemen- 
tine’s present mistress, a very pious, devout 
lady, had lectured the poor child upon the 
sin of looking after the soldiers. She would 
not hear a word of Clementine’s defence, but 
declared briefly and emphatically, “ that up- 
on the first intimation of any intimacy be- 
tween her and any of the soldiers, she would 
be turned into the street without mercy.” 

Clementine wept bitterly as she related 
her distresses; but she forgot her own sor- 
Q* 








his history; describing his former happy lot, 
and the degradation and slavery of his pre- 
sent life. 

‘“‘Were I in your place,” she exclaimed, 
“T would run away. You are not wanting 
in money and means to get off. The Saxon 
borders are not so remote. Your father and 
his property are now safe. Why do you 
hesitate a moment?” 

“Why? unfortunate Clementine, for your 
sake.” 

“‘ How! for my sake? What is it you say? 
How can I stand in the way of your happi- 
ness! We are here far removed from one 
another.” 

“ Just so. You must not remain at a dis- 
tance from me, if I am to be happy. I can- 
not leave Potsdam so long as you breathe 
here. I willstay here. I want you to know 
me better, to trust in me, as a sister in a 
brother: and now if you will leave this city, 
where you are bound to no one, and take 
refuge with my father and my aunt, then 
will I fly too.” 

“Ah, Mr. Wilmson, what are you say- 
ing,” she whispered, frightened and uncer- 
tain what to answer. 

“Leave your mistress, dear Clementine. 
You must not be a servant. You should 
rather have a servant to wait upon you. I 
have money for your needs. Take as much 
of it as you want.” 

‘“ That I will never do, Mr. Wilmson!” 

“ Are you then so distrustful?” 

“By no means, Mr. Wilmson, I have 
given you the greatest proof of my confi- 
dence in telling you my history. Can you 
desire more 1” 

‘Certainly more, if you would only cast 
a look into this pure, honest heart. How- 
ever, as you please. I will be silent, and 
honour your will. Perhaps you have some 
friend, some female friend x 

“ Ah, not one.” 

“Then let me wear the name of your 
friend, until you can find a worthier. I de- 
serve it, because | desire nothing but your 
happiness, and can find my own only in 
yours.” 

“Mr. Wilmson, I am very grateful for 
your goodness, believe me. That I may re- 
main worthy of your esteem, permit me, that 
I accept nothing from you. And that I may 
retain my confidence in you, make me no 
more offers. I can work, and work and 
honesty will support me.” 
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‘Dear Clementine, you misunderstood me. 
You place me perhaps in the same rank with 
that wretched page me 

‘Fy, that you should say that,” cried she 
with warmth, and involuntarily pressed his 
arm, as if she would assure him of the con- 
trary. 

Wilmson now walked silently at her side. 
She spoke to him several times. His silence 
disturbed her. When he did not even an- 
swer her question, “ Are you angry with 
me, Mr. Wilmson?” she became embarrass- 
ed. She also became silent, and even more 
disturbed and vexed. At last she drew her 
arm out of his and whispered softly‘ Good 
night, Mr. Wilmson.” 

She felt her hand seized, pressed to his 
lips and wet with his warm tears. 

““ What is the matter, dear Mr. Wilmson?” 
said she trembling. 

** Good night, dear Clementine!” answer- 
ed he: “I am, through you, very unhappy. 
You know it.” 

“ Unhappy? No, Mr. Wilmson, that you 
shall not be?” cried she, deeply touched, and 
grasping his hand. 

“If | am not to be unhappy, Clementine, 
promise me at least that [ shall be your re- 
fuge, if you find yourself in any distress.” 

“‘[ promise it. But more than this ask 
not. Good night, dear friend.” 

With that she vanished in the darkness. 
He would have followed her, but he did not 
venture it. He still remained awhile on the 
spot. He repeated her words, and gathered 
from them the brightest hopes, and still more 
was he encouraged by the rich tone with 
which these words were spoken. 

For an hour he wandered through the 
streets of Potsdam. His eyes sparkled, his 
cheeks burned. His heart was full of the 
rapture of youth. He thought no more of 
departure or flight. He swore to himself that 
he was the happiest being in the world, and 
could never again be unhappy. 

Upon the last point he was mistaken, as 
hasty young men are apt to be. Had he had 
a little more experience, he would rather 
have expected that after the happiest day 
that he had had in Potsdam, would come a 
day just as miserable. In fact, a most un- 
expected danger hung over his head the next 
morning, as, in high spirits, he danced round 
his room, full of the bright recollections of 
the last evening. 

The king this morning made an excursion 
into the country, accompanied by some of 





his generals. They had not gone far from 
the gate, when they saw coming towards 
them a neatly dressed maiden, who attracted 
their attention on account of her extraordi- 
nary height. 

“Whence comes that young giantess?” 
asked the king of his attendants. 

*] recollect,” said one of them, “ seeing 
this tall beauty often in Potsdam. She is a 
servant in the house of a war councillor, one 

I forget the name,--enough, that she 
is the Flugelwoman of all the Potsdam beau- 
ties.” 

“ By my faith!” cried the king, “ if she 
only had a husband worthy of her, that is, 
no shorter than she, she might be the mo- 
ther of a new race of giants.” 

“ But,” replied one of the company, “ the 


_plegue of it is, that things are not so well 


matched in this world. People love best that 
which is most unlike themselves. I wager 
this tall piece is in love with some miserable 
little pigmy.” 

** Hem! that must be put a stop to!” said 
the king. ‘That wont do! that woman de- 
serves a good lot. I[’ll make a handsome 
young rogue happy with her; I owe him 
some favour. ‘The knave shall thank me 
after all—I mean Sergeant Wilmson, of 
Magdeburg.” 

While this conversation was going on, the 
tall maiden came up. [ler height was in- 
deed remarkable, more so than her other 
charms. The king checked his horse, and 
said to the damsel, who seemed to recognise 
him, ** My child, are you going into the city?” 

The tall maiden replied, in a fright, with 
a scarcely intelligible ‘* Yes,” and blushed 
blood red. 

**Will you do me the kindness, to carr 
a note to the commandant? He shall pay 
you well for it.” 

The girl promised. The king asked for 
paper. ‘One of his attendants handed him 
a large pocket-book, with. paper and pencil. 
The king wrote a few lines, folded the note, 
directed it, and sealed it with a wafer, on 
which he stamped his seal. 

“Carry this directly to the commandant. 
You know where he lives?” said the king, 
and giving her the note, he laid in her hand 
a gold piece, adding, ‘* And here is some- 
thing for pay. How stands it? Have youa 
husband ?” 

She smiled, and shook her head. 

“But a sweetheart, perhaps?” 

She shook her head again, and blushed. 
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* Ay, Ay, I understand!” said the king. 
‘But go. ‘The commandant must have the 
letter immediately. Hear you?” 

She bowed reverently. The king rode on; 
the generals laughed silently; they guessed 
the contents of the note. 

Scarcely half an hour after this incident, 
an orderly went to sergeant Wilmson, and 
brought him to the house of the comman- 
dant. He was led into a large room, where, 
besides the commandant, he found the colo- 
nel of his own regiment and the chaplain. 
All three laughed. Their laughter was in 
strange contradiction to the loud sobs which 
were heard in the adjoining room, and which 
appeared to come from a female. 

*‘Wilmson,” said the colonel, “I have 
delightful news for thee. All thy comrades 
will envy thee, because the king shows thee 
such special favour.” 

The sergeant started with joyful surprise. 
He thought of nothing less than that the king 
had ordered his dismissal. He forgot his 
military attitude and bearing, and clasped his 
hands, and stood speechless with delighted 
expectation. 

**Can’t you guess it?” asked the com- 
mandant, smiling. ‘* Have you no wish?” 

‘“* My freedom, my dismission!” answered 
the sergeant. 

‘* Nonsense!” exclaimed the colonel ; ‘* it 
is something better than that. What would 
you do with your dismission? We all know 
you like to be a soldier. Think then of 
something better. Put it is impossible; you 
would not dream of such a thing. Just think, 
the king has provided a maiden for thee.” 

The sergeant stared again, and, overcome 
with astonishment, could only say, ** A mai- 
den? what shall J do with her?” 

All burst intoa laugh. “ Fool!” cried the 
colonel; “ What do! why, make her your 
wife, to be sure!” 

Wilmson proudly shook his head, 

‘* By my honour,” said the commandant, 
“it is the prettiest creature in the world. 
Potsdam and Berlin cannot show a greater 
beauty. I tell you, sergeant, she is, upon 
honour, a beauty, a great beauty.” 

** But I will not marry her, let her be ever 
so beautiful!” replied the sergeant. 

The commandant duly remarked: * Your 
consent is not asked. It is the king’s order. 
The girl is in the next room, shedding floods 
of tears—has some other sweetheart, per- 
haps. Here is the chaplain. ‘The wedding 
is to take place on the spot. That’s settled.” 





‘“‘ But how can the king,” cried Wilmson, 
boiling with rage, ‘“ howycan the king—” 

“'That’s no concern of yours or mine. 
Here is his Majesty’s order in his own hand. 
He directs me without delay to cause the ser- 
geant Wilmson and the bearer of this paper 
to be married instantly in the presence of the 
colonel, and he forbids me to listen to any 
objections—therefore be quiet! I will listen 
to no ifs or buts, either from you or the 

irl.” 

ae Never will I give my hand and heart 
at the king’s command. The king cannot 
force me to do that!” cried Wilmson, 

The commandant looked very seriously 
and said: ‘* Hand and heart you may keep, 
but the girl you must take. So not a word 
more, or—” 

“It is against all law, human and divine!” 
exclaimed Wilmson. 

“Soldiers have nothing to do with that!” 
replied the commandant. 

‘© Mr. commandant, sir colonel, force me 
not for God’s sake!” cried Wilmson, highly 
excited: “* you will make two beings most 
wretched. And as sure as you force me, 
you shall see a bloody tragedy before the 
day is over! The bride shall be a widow 
and the wedding a funeral. I am free, in 
spite of your power and the king’s, the mo- 
ment I will to be free.” 

The colonel stept kindly towards him, and 
clapping him on the shoulder, said: ‘* You 
little fool, the command of the king must be 
obeyed. Submit. You will not be sorry for 
it. You will receive a costly present with 
the bride, you may depend upon it, as an 
outfit. Just follow me! The maiden is very 
lovely, and it is not such a great calamity to 
have to take her for a wife. One can soon 
get used to such an agreeable misfortune.” 

Wilmson advanced a step forward, and 
with coolness and pride answered: “ The 
king can give me nothing more, after he has 
deprived me of more than it is in his power 
to bestow. He has torn me from my family, 
from the arms of my dear father. He has 
reduced me to a puppet. This moment he 
announces to me through you that I am to 
be still more wretched. He reckons a little 
too much on his power. He is mistaken. 
Whoever does not fear death, has nothing 
to fear. I herewith declare to you that | 
will not obey. And if you use force, my 
blood be upon your heads. This is my so- 
lemn determination. I swear it. Consider 
what you would do.” 
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“Fal de lal!” exclaimed the commandant, 
vexedly: “* Hold your tongue, and submit 
to your monarch, who means well by you. 
I will lose no more time with you.’’ With 
this, the commandant went to the door, and 
beckoned to some one outside, ‘The under- 
officers of the Guard appeared. ‘The com- 
mandant whispered a few words to them. 
They remained standing like statues at the 
door. 

The colonel with his hands behind him, 
walked somewhat uneasily up and down 
the room, and from time to time cast a look 
full of sympathy and anxiety towards the 
unhappy Wilmson. He drew the comman- 
dant to the window and spoke to him ina 
low voice. The answer of the latter was 
only a shrug of the shoulders, In the still- 
ness of the room, the weeping in the adjoin- 
ing room became more audible, and from 
time to time several female voices were 
heard, 

“The affair must have an end, upon my 
honour!” said the commandant: “It is 
the king’s will. Mr. chaplain, please to be 
ready.” 

With these words he went into the ad- 
joining room. He left the door open. Once 
the lady shrieked out, two women seized her 
by the arms and hurried her forward. The 
colonel, shocked, turned away his eyes 
from the spectacle. Wilmson stood gloomi- 
ly there with his eyes fixed upon the floor. 
He did not look up, and his whele soul was 
filled with a frightful resolve. 

The chaplain stept forward. Wilmson 
saw and heard nothing that was going on. 
The colonel approached and pushed him 
forwards, saying in a coaxing tone, ‘ Go, 
go, my good fellow. Be brave!” 

For the first time now Wilmson perceived 
the chaplain with his book open, and near 
him the maiden, who was to be his bride, 
supported by two women, with her face 
buried in her handkerchief. She drew a 
deep sigh, and as she raised her face from 
her wet hendkerchief and glanced towards 
him, Wilmson recognised in the maiden— 
Clementine! He was so startled, that he 
could hardly believe his eyes and remained 
motionless, Clementine gazed at him fora 
moment, A faint blush suddenly overspread 
her pale countenance, and then she became 
like a corpse, and sank down into a state of 
insensibility. 

“You have murdered the unhappy one !” 
cried Wilmson: “murder me too.” He 





embraced the fainting girl and bore her to 
aseat. With the aid of the women, she was 
soon restored. But she hardly opened her 
eyes, when the commandant exclaimed— 
“She yet lives! Forward, Mr. Chaplain, 
and join them instantly. Make it short and 
strong, before the poor thing gives up the 
ghost. Sergeant, stand by her chair. The 
bride may keep her seat. So go on, chap- 
lain.” 

The chaplain obeyed. Wilmson stood 
there almost senseless, his eyes fastened 
upon Clementine, who nearly fainting, open- 
ed and closed her eyes from time to time 
like a dyingone. Neither the bride or bride- 
groom were required to pronounce the * Yes,” 
They thrust such rings as they had on their 
fingers. ‘The ceremony was over. 

The commandant wiped the perspiration 
from his brow, and directed a hackney- 
coach to be called. “If the poor thing will 
only not die in the house!” he exclaimed : 
** Upon honour, it is a devilish business. I 
had rather ten thousand times face a batte- 
ry 9 

The colonel drew the sergeant aside who 
still stood there, as if deprived of all sense, 
unable to comprehend what had taken place. 
** My son,” said the colonel, ** compose thy- 
self. ‘The evil has now happened. Thou 
canst not change it; let all thy mad thoughts 
go; they only become a poor coward. ‘Thou 
seest the poor maiden there; she is thy bride, 
thy wife. Iam sorry for her, God knows. 
But treat her kindly. Her life hangs on a 
thread; one rough word from you may break 
it. Be gentle and conquer your rage; the 
good child is not to blame. Give me your 
hand upon it, my son, that you will do no- 
thing in your first excitement and passion, 
You will not be sorry for it. Give me your 
hand and promise that you will not yield to 
despair, but wait for an hour of calm con- 
sideration.” 

Wilmson silently gave his hand to the 
kind and anxious man without understand- 
ing the least of all that he saw and heard. 
But such an affair in the short space of half 
an hour, might well make the strongest mind 
dizzy. 

A hackney coach drove up. The com- 
mandant winked to the women: “ Off with 
her, off! They led or rather carried Clem- 
entine to the carriage. Wilmson still stood 
dreaming at the window until the colonel 
wakened him. ‘ Forward, my son!” said 
he to the sergeant with a hearty tone: 
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“thou hast promised to behave properly; 
I depend upon thy word of honour. Go, 
into the carriage; take the poor girl to thy 
dwelling and do not aggravate her sufferings 
by cruelty or sternness, It would be un- 
manly, to torment this poor forsaken one, 
tormented as she already is by her hard 
fate. Go, friend, compose her and thyself, 
as well as thou canst, and speak kindly, go!” 

Wilmson went. He enter the coach where 
Clementine, faint and agonized lay sunk in 
a corner. He seated himself at her side. 
The carriage rolled off. 

‘But is it all true? Is all this reality 7” 
said he with a look which sparkled with 
rapture, while he pressed Clementine’s hand 
to his heart: **O dear Clementine, if | am 
dreaming, wake me not. If I rave, let me 
never be sober again.” 

Clementine faintly pressed his hand and 
smiled silently and shook her pretty head. 
A tear still hung upon her pale-red cheeks. 

The carriage stopped. Wilmson lifted 
his bride out and led her into the house where 
he dwelt. 





When the pair reached the stairs, and 
Clementine was about to ascend, she hung 
back, “* Whither shall I go?) Mr. Wilmson, 
whither do you lead me!” 

‘* Where else but into my dwelling, dear 
Clementine? Weare married without our 
consent. I belong to you, you belong to me. 
I know not, how it has been brought about. 
I know not who has revealed to the king the 
holiest and dearest secret of my heart. I am 
utterly innocent. But our lot is irrevocably 
decided.” 

He led the trembling girl up stairs, 
opened the door of his room, and invited her 
to enter. 

She stood, strange, timid, and blushing in 
the middle of a room large and more prettily 
furnished than one could expect of a mere 
sergeant. Books and writings, flowers and 
music notes lay upon the chairs and tables 
somewhat in your young bachelor’s fashion; 
bills were scattered on the floor, and a wine 
flask was on the window seat. 

** Ah, Clementine, when I left this room a 
little while ago I hardly expected to receive 
such a guest.” 

“Mr. Wilmson, did you really know no- 
thing before hand of all that has happened ? 
Have you not, either to your Colonel or per- 
haps to the king himself,—Ah, Mr. Wilmson, 
confess it now, that | was not the person 





whom you sought to obtain by such violent 
means.” 

“You are right, dear Clementine. [ 
should never have ventured it. I am wholly 
innocent. | have not asked you of the king.” 

“Then you too are unfortunate, Mr. 
Wilmson, like me. You wished to have the 
maiden that lives at the War Councillor 
Baer’s. The unfortunate girl knew not what 
the letter contained which she gave me.” 

*‘T have not the honour of knowing either 
the War Councillor Baer, nor his maid- 
servant. I was summoned to the command- 
ant, and from him first learned the will of 
the king, who destined a maiden for me to be 
my wife, whom I did not know. I threatened 
to destroy myself, if they ventured to use 
force with me. O dear Clementine, could 
I then dream that you were the destined one? 
No one named you to me.” 

And now he related to her circumstan- 
tially the strange history of the last hour. 
Clementine heard it with astonishment, She 
too related how she had come to the house 
of the commandant. She had gone out 
upon an errand for her mistress and had 
met the above mentioned tall maiden, with 
whom she had sometime before become 
slightly acquainted. Whether this tall maid- 
en was in a hurry, or whether she had any 
particular reason to avoid the commandant’s 
house, she begged Clementine to leave the 
note which, as she said, had been given her 
by an officer, a general or some such per- 
sonage, at the commandant’s. Clementine 
readily consented to do her this slight ser- 
vice, and having handed the note to an order- 
ly, was leaving the house when she was 
quickly called back. The commandant 
declared that it was the king’s will that she 
should be immediately united to a handsome 
young lad of the Guard. She had to give 
her name. In vain did she insist that there 
was a mistake, They detained her by force, 
as she was the bearer of the royal cemmand, 
and the king wrote expressly of the bearer. 
In vain she declared that she had received 
the note from another, that it was that one 
whom the king meant. They only laughed. 
The colonel and the chaplain were sum- 
moned. Clementine, in her agony and ter- 
ror, fell into a state of distraction from which 
she recovered only when she caught sight 
of Wilmson. 

Clementine’s narrative, instead of solving 
the riddle for Wilmson, only perplexed him 
the more. 
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“Then you were not intended for me? 
And you have become mine against the king’s 
will? cried he and could not withhold a 
laugh: no king ever misreckoned worse, no 
Quiproquo ever proved more fortunate.” 

** But,” said Clementine, casting around 
her a look of distress, ** what is to become of 
it? It cannot hold. I cannot—lI shall not—.” 

‘** Clementine, you are wedded tome. We 
are irrevocably united. The highest of all 
my wishes, my fondest hope is fulfilled. And 
an unheard of act of power has forced upon 
me, what I timidly hoped to win from your 
heart as a free gift, as the reward of my 
pure and faithful affection. Yes, I have 
loved you passionately from the first day | 
saw you at Magdeburg. You were and are 
my only thought. Look there and there 
upon my books and papers, the initials of 
your name. Read there on the windowpane 
the word Clementine, cut with a diamond! 
Ah, could you only read my heart!” 

Clementine looked with a blush at the 
youth and then with an embarrassed air to- 
wards the door. ‘It is impossible—I cannot 
remain with you!” said she with modest 
alarm and distress. 

“ How?” cried Wilmson: “would you 
frustrate what heaven has so wonderfully 
ordered? All Potsdam knows by this time, 
the strange, | may say the mad, story—knows 
that you are my bride, my wedded wife 
O! Clementine, what a heaven is there for 
me in these words !—Whither would you? 
Who would receive you?’ Ah, I did not be- 
lieve I was so indifferent to you ; and yet you 
called me yesterday your friend. Have 
you no trust, no faith in my heart?” 

She looked at him tenderly, stretched out 
her hand to him and said with a faltering 
voice, “I have faith indeed in your heart, 
but not indeed in my incredible happiness—- 
O you know it well, how..... ah, [ ought 
not to say it, am a forsaken one. You 
were my only friend on earth. And even 
if you would not be my friend—I must still 
nevertheless—be yours. I have ever 7 
the word died upon her lips, and covered 
with blushes, she cast her eyes down upon 
the earth. 

Wilmson threw his arms round the mod- 
est girl, and pressed her to his heart and 
said : “* what? ever what?” 

‘“‘ Loved!” whispered she scarce audibly, 
and then turned her eyes upon him swim- 
ming in tears. ‘Then imprinted he the first 
fervent kiss of the bridegroom, the husband, 





upon those ever pure lips and felt the kiss 
timidly returned, 

She now with affectionate confidence help- 
ed to put his rooms in order, Through a 
waiter in the house Wilmson provided a 
pretty wedding feast, which was enjoyed téte 
a téte. He directed all Clementine’s little 
property to be brought from the house of 
her former mistress, who had heard’ of the 
fate of her maid servant; and they denied 
themselves to all acquaintances who, under 
the pretence of condolence or congratulation, 
were attracted to his rooms. 

The day declined. ‘The happy pair lived 
only for each other. How much had they 
to relate! One only thought made them 
tremble, the thought of the king, and the fear 
that in his ungovernable self-will, he would 
break the tie with the same violence with 
which it had been formed, 

‘When, beloved, I sawthy form as through 
a cloud in that terrible moment, my heart 
grew calm!” said Clementine: “ but for that 
my death would have been inevitable. And 
it is inevitable if royal power tears me again 
from thee. Eternity has a thousand open 
gates, 

* Fear not, Clementine. The king is good. 
He cannot and will not wish it. But never- 
theless if we will fly. Every day, 
every hour I expect old Crabb. I am pre- 
pared every moment for flight. I have 
money enough. And if all fails—thou art 
right,—the thousand gates stand open.” 

While the lovers thus talked together in 
the dim evening twilight, some one knocked 
atthe door. Wilmson stept out. An order- 
ly officer stood before him with an order 
from the king, that Wilmson and the maiden 
whom he had wedded should instantly come 
to the Castle. Both heard the command 
with trembling. The officer allowed them 
not a moment. Clementine threw over her 
a silk mantle, the last relic of her former 
property, and Wilmson led her silently after 
the king’s messenger. 

They were interrupted on their way to 
the castle in a quite unexpected manner, 
They had gone scarcely a hundred steps, 
when cursing and thumping came a wooden 
leg in great haste towards them. Wilmson 
instantly recognised the faithful Crabb, and 
extended his hand to him in the darkness. 
It was he. Wilmson bade him be silent, 
and pointed to the officer, ‘Is all ready? 
Where is the carriage, and horses?” whis- 
pered he. 
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* Outside, at the bridge!” murmured the 
old man adding a couple of oaths. 

“* Go, and await me!” 

Not a word more was said. Clementine 
trembled in every limb. Wilmson comforted 
her, but betrayed by the tone of his voice 
his own agitation. 

They arrived at the castle. There reigned 
a death-like stillness therein. From time to 
time was heard from a distant room a stern 
voice thundering, It was the voice of the 
king. 

In a saloon, which was usually fillea with 
the royal attendants, the colonel of the guard 
appeared. As soon as he saw Wilmson, he 
approached him and said: ‘* Thou art brave, 
my son. But thy fate cannot be changed. 
The king is enraged with the commandant. 
A very large, tall maiden was intended to 
be thy wife. ‘The king met her this morn- 
ing on his ride, A change has some how 
been made. The king himself pities thee. 
It is a cursed business.” 

With this he and Clementine were led into 
the brightly lighted chamber of the king. 

As the pair entered, the king was stand: 
ing, and he knit his brows, as he cast his 
eyes upon Clementine. She seemed ready 
to faint. In Wilmson’s features were depic- 
ted fear, and pain, and desperate defiance. 
The white light of the tapers distorted the 
otherwise beautiful and noble countenances 
of the youthful couple. 

‘Didst thou not tell the commandant 
that thou wast not the right one, that another 
woman had given thee my letter?’ said the 
king with a rough voice to the quaking 
girl. 

‘¢ Your majesty, a hundred times did I say 
so!” said Clementine, while she collected all 
her strength, in a trembling, scarcely audi- 
ble tone: ** But they would not listen to me.” 

‘““Your majesty expressly forbade me to 
listen to any evasion!” said the command- 
ant, who stood on one side, very much ex- 
cited. : 

*‘ Silence!” thundered the king: “ speak 
when we speak to you! You should have 
had eyes, good eyes. How could you dream 
that I would give to such a lad of my guard 
such a pigmy of a girl, such a weak, brittle 
thing as that there, for a wife? Never!” 

The king strode hastily up and down the 
room, and then suddenly turning to Wilm- 
son, ‘** Very sorry for thee, poor devil !” said 
he to him with evident kindness ; “*‘ we meant 
well by thee, and now we’ve made thee 





miserable with that little piece of gristle 
there. Be resigned to thy fate and don’t 
play a godless part. ‘Thou hast threatened 
to lay violent hands on thyself. Do nosuch 
thing! Fy, a lad like thee, a self-murderer ! 
Hast no religion? Would’st be eternally 
damned? Do no such thing! or I’ll have 
thee buried under the gallows, and. .... 
Hark ye, I'll make it up to thee. Ask 
favour. I'll grant thee any thing: but from 
that little creature there I can’t set thee free. 
It is against God’s law. Ask what thou 
wilt besides, and I will gladly give it thee. 
What dost thou wish?) What will content 
thee ?” 

Wilmson did not deliberate long: ‘ Your 
Majesty, my freedom, my dismissal from the 
service,” 

The king evidently had not expected this 
request. But after awhile he said with a 
smile: ‘* Has the fellow caught me? But I 
owe thee much. I will keep my word. 
Thou art free. Go! But go to-morrow to 
thy colonel; perhaps thou wilt change thy 
mind over night. He will still make pro- 
posals to thee inmyname. Go, and recon- 
cile thyself to the fate which I have brought 
upon thee against my will.” 

The doors opened. Wilmson and Clem- 
entine, enraptured by the kindness of the 
king, retired. Gladly would they have fallen 
at his feet and thanked him. The sergeant 
was free. He was intoxicated with the 
thought. When with Clementine he stept 
out in the night upon the street, he clasped 
her to his heart and cried: * I am free, free ! 
I shall see my father again!” And then 
they went out in search of old Crabb not to 
fly with him immediately, but to make him 
a sharer in their joy. 

*“Q, I am so happy” said Clementine, 
“QO, I am too happy.” 

Wilmson, with his young wife and the 
faithful Crabb, went leisurely over the Prus- 
sian borders te Switzerland, where the happy 
pair were expected with anxiety and received 
with tears of joy. 
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LITERARY ODDITY. 


A new work has recently appeared at Berlin, by 
Goethe’s well-known child correspondent, Bettina. 
It bears the singular title, “ Dieses Buch gehort 
dem Konig”—* This Book belongs to the King.” 
It appears to consist of anecdotes and reminiscences, 
said to be related by Goethe’s mother. 
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From the London Atheneum. 
Life of Gerald Griffin, Esq. By his Bro- 
ther. London, Simpkin & Marshall; Dub- 
lin, Cumming. 


We have here a book which requires tender 
handling on the part of all who sympathize 
with the heart of a poet. By those whose 
desideratum in a biography is gossip, and 
even by many less exclusive persons, the 
“Life of Gerald Griffin, by his Brother,” 
will be found too meagre, and too dreamy in 
its details. But the career of a literary man 
must always possess a fascination for literary 
men: and he with whom we have to deal, 
besides exciting a special interest as a con- 
temporary, did not altogether follow the au- 
thor’s hackneyed path from the cradle to the 
grave. It is true that there were the usual 
indications of genius in childhood, the con- 
suming desire for fame in youth, the strug- 
gle to achieve it in manhood, and the suc- 
cess: but the end is strange and unwonted ; 
and will be read by some as a melancholy 
extinction of a bright light, by others as a 
vivifying example of conscience listened to, 
and worldly honours forsaken for ‘ palm and 
amaranth.” We shall refrain from offering 
an opinion on a question which there will be 
enough, and too many, willing to canvass, for 
controversy’s sake—but shall, in preference, 
attempt a picture, “in little,” of the man; 
relying on his affectionate biographer for 
traits and lineaments. 

Gerald Griffin was the ninth son of his 
parents; his mother is described as a woman 
of talent, his father as one of those sanguine 
men so common in the sister country, given 
to speculation, yet wanting in experience. 
The child was born in Limerick, on the 12th 
of December, 1803. He was small, delicate, 
and gave early proofs of possessing a sus- 
ceptible imagination and a nervous tempera- 
ment. The legends of ghost and goblin, with 
which Irish servants are so richly provided, 
took root in a congenial soil; and we fear 
there was no one at hand to repress the 
growth of credulity, or to d‘sentangle for the 
visionary boy the poetry of these things from 
its less worthy accompaniment. But the 
germ of much literary excelience lay in his 
wild familiarity with the pleasures of fear. 
No contemporary exercised a more entire 
mastery over terror. A description occurs 
to us, as we write, of a girl carried off in the 
dusk of a summer evening, from a house 
filled with company, the effect of which has 
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always seemed to us stronger than the most 
pompously paraded apparition in the ro- 
mances of Mrs. Radcliffe or Maturin, 

The first schoolmaster of our hero, a Mr. 
MacEligot, was one of the eccentrics of Lim- 
erick. He announced himself to Gerald’s 
mother as one of three persons in Ireland 
who knew how to read—the Bishop of Kil- 
laloe and the Earl of Clare being the other 
two—and began a Christmas advertisement 
of his opening day thus: ‘“* When ponder- 
ous polysyllables promulgate professional 
powers,” &c. His odd ways and pompous 
speeches must have supplied the novelist in 
embryo with a mine of humourous sayings 
and doings. But he seems to have done little 
for Gerald beyond keeping him from those 
venturesome experiments in which poet-cbil- 


‘dren delight ; and the boy probably acquired 
little knowledge, save in the humours of 


men, till his removal into the country, at the 
age of seven years. Fairy Lawn, the place 
where the Griffins established themselves, is 
beautifully situated. MacKligot was now 
well replaced by a daily tutor; and the poet’s 
mother, who seems to have been aware of 
the genius of her son, was neither an indis- 
creet nor an uncultivated monitress. The 
following home picture is pleasing :— 

‘‘ The circumstances in which Gerald was 
placed, though they did not afford opportu- 
nities for extensive or varied information, 
were not on the whole unfavourable to the 
cultivation of literature, and his early love for 
it was remarkable. It evinced itself at this 
time by his generally sitting to his breakfast 
or tea with a book before him, which he was 
reading, two or three under his arm, and a 
few more on the chair behind him! This 
was often a source of amusement to the rest 
of the family. He had a secret drawer in 
which he kept his papers, and it was whis- 
pered that he wrote scraps and put them 
there, but he was such a little fellow then 
that it was thought to be in imitation of one 
of his elder brothers who had a strong taste 
for poetry, and as it did not on this account 
excite the least curiosity, no one ever tried to 
see, or asked him a question about them. 
My mother met him one night going to his 
room with several large octavo volumes of 
‘Goldsmith’s Animated Nature’ under his 
arm. ‘ My dear child,’ said she with aston- 
ishment, ‘do you mean to read all those 
great books before morning?’ He seemed a 
little puzzled, but looking wistfully at the 
books, and not knowing which to part with, 
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said he wanted them all, upon which he was| was broken up. The father, and part of the 
allowed to take them. One evening while | family, emigrated to Pennsylvania, while four 
one of our young people was reading aloud | of the children, including Gerald, remained 
something about the trade-winds, one of his| with their elder brother, Dr. Griffin, at Adare, 
elder brothers, to whose tastes I have before | near Limerick. At this place are the remains 
alluded, and who from his childhood had | of three abbeys, and of an old castle belong- 
shown the greatest activity of mind, imagined | ing to the Earls of Desmond. ‘These ruins 
he could illustrate the subject with a spin-| became the favourite haunts of the visionary 
ning wheel that was in the kitchen, and went | boy: and who can tell how far remembrances 
out to try. While the servants observed | of his evening walks, rising up to his mind’s 
him with astonishment, and some concern for | eye in the midst of the fever and drudgery 
his senses, Gerald instantly guessed what he | of London, may have disposed him, by their 
was about. On returning to the parlour, my | influence, to the last step of his life? The 
mother asked, ‘ Gerald, where is William?’| spirit of such scenes, at all events, was 
‘He is spinning monsoons, mamma,’ said | vividly reproduced in both his prose and his 
Gerald with an air of great gravity. He! poetical works, and some extracts given from 
made a blank book and many of his hours of | the latter, besides this merit of local colour, 
recreation were occupied in copying pieces have a true Irish sweetness, At Adare, 
of poetry into it. As our library was not | Gerald first began to dream of the drama. 
large, the poetry it contained was very select| A letter addressed to one of the Limerick 
in its character, so that any thing he could! journals, which excited some notice, led to 
lay hands on in general quite satisfied him, | his connexion with the Limerick Advertiser. 
but for the most part the pieces he copied|'The policy of the paper at that time was to 
consisted of Moore’s Melodies, or extracts|‘‘ please the Castle,” and Gerald, taking 
from his longer poems, which were written | small heed of this, soon gave offence by un- 
out with a care and completeness that showed | palatable opinions. In a letter to his mother, 
his high admiration of them, the air being| he expresses his regret, that ‘through so 
marked at the head of each of the melodies, | vain a weakness as an eagerness to display 
and even the notes to them being included.” | elevated feelings,” he should have run the 
Gerald was fond of animals, and yet,| hazard of injuring the poor proprietor; and, 
withal, a sportsman so keen that he manu-| therefore, compelled himself to write a flat- 
factured his own gunpowder. He used to) tering portrait of Lord Wellesley, by way 
fish most patiently, too, attended by an idiotic | of placebo—his first, and he determined it 
familiar: should be ‘his last step into that commo- 
‘A little simpleton named Kilmartin, who | dious versatility of principle which is so very 
went about with a sort of one-sided jerking | useful to newspaper writers.” How ‘this 
gait, like St, Vitus’s dance, spoke with a very | determination was kept we shall see here- 
indistinct articulation, and stammered dread-| after. ‘The drama now so far gained the 
fully, his attempts to make himself under-| ascendant over journalism, that we find 
stood throwing his countenance into contor- | young Griffin seriously bent upon migrating 
tions, that only ina more horrible manner | to London, to produce “ Aguire,” a tragedy 
relieved its natural expression of imbecility.| which was “to bring the playhouse down.” 
Wherever Gerald’s line was thrown, little} Relations doubted, wise heads were shaken, 
Kilmartin’s was sure to be beside it, or some- | the usual dissuasive arguments used: which 
times flung across it, as if he was determined | he answered by employing the interval of 
to share in all his fortunes whether good or | suspense in the construction of a new “ Tan- 
evil, and it was amusing and yet touching| cred and Sigismunda,” and in 1823 he had 
and pitiful to observe the joyous light that|so far made good his purpose, that we find 
struggled feebly in his eyes, and the distor-| him fairly planted in the arena of his ambi- 
tions of face and indistinct chuckling that | tion—* that monster London,” as wise old 
expressed his pleasure, and his triumph,| Abraham Cowley called it even in his day. 
whenever he drew a trout from the spot} There are few states of existence more 
where the line of his companion lay in dull! chequered and trying than the life of a young 
and unpromising repose.” man who has to depend exclusively upon 
When fourteen, Gerald Griffin was sent! literature. Uncertain gains, promises, which 
to Mr. O’Brien’s school, Limerick. Three} are almost crimes when uttered by those 


years later the establishment at Fairy Lawn| who have themselves felt the heart-sickness 
Votume V.—3 
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of hope long-deferred, the courage which 
feels itself equal to any task, so but the op- 
portunity be vouchsafed! and a keen sense 
of every social pleasure,—are so many ele- 
ments of disquiet and’ temptation. Gerald 
Griffin’s began in the midst of the delusive 
and dazzling uncertainties which tantalize 
the dramatic aspirant. He found a strenu- 
ous friend in Mr. Banim, gathered sound 
counsel from Mr. Young and Miss Kelly, 
was courteously received by managers—yet 
his drama “ Aguire” never even came toa 
hearing ; and of the four in which so large 
an amount of youthful expectation and en- 
deavour was invested— but one, “ Gisippus,” 
obtained a trial, and that only after its au- 
thor had ceased to hear the plaudits of men! 
That tragedy, by the way, was written “ on 
little slips of paper, in coffee-houses,” the 
others were destroyed. Meanwhile, its au- 
thor must live—and he did live, by report- 
ing for the daily press, contributing to the 
magazines, and ill-remunerated drudgery for 
a great publishing house. But Gerald Grif- 


fin was more willing to work hard than to 
lie under obligations—possibly he carried 
the latter reluctance to the éxtremes of mor- 
bid pride and suspicion :— 


‘© «You have no idea,’ he writes, ‘ what a 
heart-breaking life that of a young scribbler, 
beating about, and endeavouring to make 
his way in London is: go into a bookseller’s 
shop, as I have often done, and being obli- 
ged to praise up my own manuscript, to in- 
duce him to look at it at all—for there is so 
much competition, that a person without a 
name will not even get a trial—while he puts 
on his spectacles, and answers all your self- 
commendation with a ‘ hum—um ;'——a set of 
hardened villains! and yet at no time what- 
ever could I have been prevailed upon to 
quit London altogether. ‘That horrid word 
failure,—No !—death first.’ * * 

** He had,” says his biographer, “ on all 
occasions, an almost morbid horror of pa- 
tronage, arising partly from a natural inde- 
pendence of mind, but yet more from the 
depressing disappointments of his early lite- 
rary life. When first he came to London, 
he sought by a few introductions and the 
friendly exertions of literary acquaintances, 
to bring his productions favourably before 
the public, but without the slightest success. 
His powers seemed to be undervalued pre- 
cisely in proportion as he made interest to 
procure them consideration, until at length 
disgusted by repeated failure he resolved in 
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future to trust wholly to his own unfriended 
exertions, and if they should not sustain 
him, to abandon the struggle. It was soon - 
after forming this resolution that success first 
dawned upon his efforts, and that he was 
anxiously sought for as an anonymous con- 
tributor by the editors of periodicals, who, 
when he was previously introduced to them, 
would give him nothing to do. In propor- 
tion as his success increased, the remem- 
brance of the many mortifying disappoint- 
ments he had formerly experienced, seemed 
to sink more deeply into his mind, and he 
gradually acquired a degree of sensitiveness 
with respect to patronage, that made him 
recoil from even the ordinary and necessary 
means of obtaining attention for his pieces.” 

The periodicals, at that time in their palmy 
days, proved more accessible than the thea- 
tres—and to several of them Mr. Griffin be- 
came a welcome contributor. A letter des- 
cribing his avocations is curious, as throw- 
ing light upon a dynasty of criticism, the form 
and fashion of which has passed away :— 

“ London, Nov. 10, 1824. 

“‘ My dear William—Since my last I have 
visited Mr. J. several times. The last time 
he wished me to dine with him, which I hap- 
pened not to be able to do, and was very 
sorry for it, for his acquaintance is to mea 
matter of great importance, not only from 
the engine he wields—and a formidable one 
it is, being the most widely circulated jour- 
nal in Europe—but also because he is ac- 
quainted with all the principal literary char- 
acters of the day, and a very pleasant kind 
of man; he was talking of Maginn, who 
writes a good deal for Blackwood, and spoke 
in high terms of his talents: nevertheless, 
though he is his friend, he confessed he did 
not think him a very considerate critic, and 
thought there was something unfeeling in 
his persecution of Barry Cornwall, who by 
the way is an acquaintance of my Spanish 
friend’s. You may have.seen those letters 
to Bryan Proctor in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. Barry Cornwall is, he says, one of 
the mildest, modestest, young fellows he 
ever knew, and does any thing but assume, 
Maginn, however, imagines that those he 
attacks, think as little of the affair as him- 
self, which is by no means the case, The 
other day he attacked Campbell’s ‘ Ritter 
Bann’ most happily, and at the same time 
cuttingly, and afterwards wanted J. to get 
up a dinner and bring Campbell and him 
together. J, begged leave to decline. He is 
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a singular looking being, Dr. Maginn. <A 
young man about twenty-six years of age, 
with grey hair, and one of the most talented 
eyes, when he lets it speak out, I ever be- 
held. Banim, who is his bosom crony, says, 
he considers him the most extraordinary man 
he ever knew. He attacked Banim too be- 
fore they were acquainted, but that’s all for- 
got long since. Hazlitt praised Banim in the 
London Magazine, and of course rendered 
it imperative on Blackwood to abuse him. 
Have you seen Campbell’s late poems, any 
of them? I have been told that the volume 
of his, which is coming out shortly, Theod- 
ric, &c., is very poor indeed—lamentably 
so. Campbell is the most finical exact kind 
of fellow in the whole world. As an instance, 
I have heard that he was asked to write a 
little poem some time since for the occasion 
of Burns’ monument, which was then in agi- 
tation, and in which my informant took great 
interest. Campbell consented, but directed 
that proofs should be sent to him to the coun- 
try, and before the poem appeared, had ac- 
tually sent five or six messengers back and 
forward to and from town, with revisions of 
commas and semicolons!! There is a young 
writer here, Miss Landon, the author of the 
‘Improvisatrice,’ a poem which has made 
some noise lately, who has been brought out 
by J., and to be sure he does praise her. 
She sent some pieces to the Literary Ga- 
zette a few years since, and through that 
journal (without intending any insinuations as 
to desert,) has made herself popular enough 
to run through a few editions, J. has asked 
me to meet Alaric Watts at his house, when 
the latter comes to town, which he intends 
shortly. Watts is a very sweet writer in 
his own way, and rathera favourite. I have 
got a few days since, a note from my friend 
Banim, to know ‘ what has become of me?’ 
and he adds as a spur that Dr. Maginn has 
just been with him, and said that Mr. J. 
expressed himself highly pleased with the 
series [ am at present furnishing him, I 
dined the other day—at least about a month 
since—with him and a friend of his, an artist 
ofthe name of Foster, (to whom, if you recol- 
lect, Madame de Genlis dedicated one of her 
works, and expresses her gratitude for his 
assistance in some of her literary labours.) 
He is one of the most delightful facetious fel- 
lows I ever saw. 
“My dear William, 
*“‘ Ever affectionately yours, 
“* GERALD GRIFFIN,” 





There are also meagre notices of Mr. Neal, 
the author of “ Brother Jonathan,” Mr, Lla- 
nos, and other of the literary men, then about 
town, interwoven among passionate self- 
questionings, and complaints of opportunity 
and success denied: and noticeable, as re- 
flecting a past time, is the picture which the 
biographer gives of his brother’s services as 
a reviewer :— 

‘““This occupation of reviewing and of 
passing judgment on unpublished manu- 
scripts, gave him little trouble, and the re- 
muneration was liberal. He was often high- 
ly amused at receiving from the editor of 
some periodical, three volumes of a newly 
published novel, accompanied by a request 
that he would not cut the leaves. This, 
which he at first conceived so very ridicu- 
lous, and so apparently impossible with any 
justice to the author, he eventually found 
was almost a matter of necessity with many 
of the publications sent to him. They were 
of so trashy a description, that no one of 
ordinary taste could possibly get through 
even the first few chapters. His usual plan 
was to glance through the early part of a 
work, so as to obtain some notion of the plot, 
a peep here and there in the second volume 
gave him an idea of the skill with which it 
was developed, and a slight consideration of 
the latter end of the third, or slaughter-house 
as he used to call the concluding part ofa 
disastrous story, or fifth act of a tragedy, 
satisfied him both as to the genius of the 
author, and the merits of the performance. 
He no doubt made a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with his subject, when his first hasty 
supervision gave him reason to believe it was 
written by a person of more than ordinary 
talent, and did not appear to feel conscious 
of having done any injustice during the short 
period he was engaged as a_ professional 
critic.” 

Here is a text on which a homily might 
be written, showing the extent to which an 
unhealthy condition of critical morality could 
palsy and vitiate the mind of one so sensi- 
tive and conscientious, It seems never once 
to have suggested itself to this practiser of 
the ** uncut” system of cutting up, that the 
publications, trashy as they seemed to his 
fastidious eye, might be each the ‘ Gisip- 
pus” or “ Collegians” of some family circle, 
as affectionate as that at Pallas Kenry. Mz. 
Griffin, indeed, never learned to be as pa- 
tient with the efforts of others, as his own 
struggles should have taught him—never 
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attained the blessing of a tranquil and tole- 
rant spirit, without which, he who ventures 
on the vexed waters of literary life can hard- 
ly fail to wreck his happiness. It is bad 
enough to see all discriminating power lost, 
and truth itself sacrificed to a sickly bene- 
volence or personal good-nature—but it is 
worse to sport with inferiority, and, because 
the mind is self-occupied, and the labour un- 
gracious, to cast on one side the responsibi- 
lities which author owes to author—and to 
the public, who, more or less, put trust in 
his verdict ! 

Mr. Griffin’s health seems to have suffer- 
ed severely in the wear and tear of his Lon- 
don life. He was subject to palpitations of 
the heart, which were only to be subdued 
by a very severe regimen. In the year 1825, 
an operatic melodrama was accepted, and 
produced by Mr. Arnold at the English 
Opera House. It was on this occasion, that 
what may be called the morbid jealousy of 
his nature led to a temporary misunderstand- 
ing with his active friend, Mr. Banim. This, 
at the time, was much talked of in the cote- 
ries—but we will not dwell on it, adverting 
in preference, to the sound notions with re- 
gard to the English musical drama, which 


Mr. Griffin seems to have entertained in 


advance of his manager. Had Mr, Arnold 
listened to his suggestions, we might now 
have had an operatic theatre for authors and 
composers, instead of— 


Bare ruined quires, where late the sweet birds sung. 


Early in 1827, the publication of the 
‘¢ Hollandtide” established Mr. Griffin’s re- 
putation, and enabled him to take a holiday 
among his own people. ‘The boy returned 
home a man—thin and pale, his ‘ cheeks 
flattened, and as it were bloodless, and his 
voice feeble and slightly raised in its pitch, 
like that of one recovering from a lingering 
illness.” He was doomed, too, to receive a 
terrible shock in the moment of his return: 
being met by tidings of the death of a favour- 
ite sister. From this time we find traces of 
a self-reproaching and anxious spirit, in the 
records of his life. Even while completing 
his impassioned and pathetic tale, “* The Col- 
legians,’—in right of which, we think, he 
must be placed, as an [rish novelist, above 
Banim and Carleton—Mr. Griffin was trou- 
bled in his mind, as to the morality of the 
story: owing to the superior interest which 
attached itself to its Lovelace. Gradually, 
such thoughts gathered round him like a 
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mist: at first overclouding his imagination, 
then obscuring it. He began to imagine 
himself called to a more spiritual devotion 
of his powers, in the service of the Roman 
Catholic Church; the bias of his mind re- 
ceiving no inconsiderable direction from the 
circumstance of a female relative having set 
him the example by taking the veil. This 
will be seen in the following verses, the sin- 
cerity of which will affect those who refuse 
sympathy, and deny their poetical merit :— 
Seven dreary winters gone and spent, 
Seven blooming summers vanish’d too, 
Since on an eager mission bent, 
I left my Irish home and you. 


How passed those years I will not say; 
They cannot be by words renewed— 
God wash their sinful parts away! 
And blest be He for all their good. 


With even mind and tranquil breast, 
I left my youthful sister then, 
And now in sweet religious rest 
I see my sister there again. 
Returning from that stormy,world, 
How pleasing is a sight like this? 
To see that bark with canvass furl’d 
Still riding in that port of peace. 
Oh, darling of a heart that still, 
By earthly joys so deeply trod, 
At moments bids its owner feel 
The warmth of nature and of God. 


Still be his care in future years 
To learn of thee truth’s simple way, 
And free from foundless hopes or fears, 
Serenely live, securely pray. 
And when our Christmas days are past, 
And life’s faint shadows faint and dim, 
Oh, be my sister heard at last, 
When her pure hands are raised for him! 
Christmas, 1830. 


While, however, the feet of the novelist— 
to whose further successes it is needless 
to advert—were thus involuntarily moving 
cloister-ward, he seems for awhile to have 
enjoyed home, and friends, and increasing 
renown, with great zest, and even cheerful- 
ness. The indications of the gradual in- 
crease of religious melancholy are alternated 
with warm-hearted letters to a kind Quaker 
family—pleasant notices of domestic inter- 
course and journeyings to and fro—and here 
and there a lively glimpse of some of those 
greater ones to whom his literary successes 
introduced him. He was nominated by the 
electors of Limerick, in 1838, to carry to 
Mr. Moore their request that the Irish Melo- 
dist would represent their ancient city in 
Parliament: and though the extract be long, 
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we cannot but give the account of the visit 
to Sloperton, as remembered and recorded 
by his brother :— 

‘“‘ Mr. Moore has been often spoken of, as 
one whose wit and liveliness in conversation 
shed a lustre on any society he enters; but 
he must be seen in his own house, and 
among his own immediate friends, to have 
the charm of his manner thoroughly felt and 
appreciated. ‘The only person we met at 
dinner besides Mr. and Mrs. Moore, was a 
Mr. , who seemed very intimate with 
the family, and who, we afterwards under- 
stood, was gay and sprightly beyond all 
previous custom. Mr. Moore was fond of 
anecdote, and full of it; especially of Irish 
anecdote. * * He spoke with the enthu- 
siasm of a youth of nineteen of the ever- 
memorable debates in the Irish Parliament 
in the times of Grattan, Corrie, and Flood ; 
and, remarking upon the number of men of 
extraordinary talent who flourished about 
that period, and their rarity since, seemed 
to be of opinion that one of the most 
lamentable effects of the Union was the 
manner in which it appeared to operate to 
the destruction and annihilation of all [rish 
genius. He had the most intense admiration 
of Grattan, and told several amusing stories 
of him which [ had not heard before. One 
of them I cannot omit noticing, as it related 
to Mr. Moore himself, and was one he took 
a very justifiable pride in. In his younger 
days, though after he had been already 
known to the world, he happened one day 
to be in Mr. Grattan’s company at the house 
of a mutual friend. Grattan was holding 
forth, with some sharpness, on the servility 
of literary men, and the manner in which 
they almost universally prostituted their ta- 
lents to the great and powerful. He appeared 
at first to exclude no one from this sweeping 
censure; but, suddenly recollecting himself, 
he continued, ‘but I’m wrong; there are 
some exceptions;’ and, turning to Mr. Moore, 
who stood near him, and patting him kindly 
on the shoulder, he said to those he had 
been addressing, ‘I’m wrong; my young 
friend here is one who’—he paused a mo- 
ment and then added emphatically—* who 
wears his hat before the king.” He men- 
tioned another incident which I may just 
speak of, as it serves to show the feelings 
with which Irish interests are frequently re- 
garded in England, even by those who pro- 
fess liberal opinions. At a reform dinner, 
given, I believe, in Bath, to the Marquis of 
3 * 








Lansdowne, Mr. Moore’s health having been 
drank, he rose to return thanks, and was 
received with a good deal of enthusiasm. 
On such occasions as these his country was 
never forgotten, and he ventured in the pro- 
gress of his speech, though cautiously, to 
make some allusion to it. ‘ England,’ said 
he, in one of his happy illustrations, ¢ will 
not permit so large a segment of her orb as 
Ireland to remain for ever shrouded in dark- 
ness.” He expected this sentiment to awa- 
ken a few cheers of sympathy; but there 
was immediately a dead silence, as if he had 
said something very disagreeable. It was 
evident he had entered upon forbidden ground, 
and that he could not venture further in that 
direction with safety. He therefore sounded 
a retreat as quickly as possible, and slipping 
gently into some other subject, restored har- 
mony to the hearts of his hearers. He could 
not, however, avoid feeling some degree of 
surprise at such a result; and after he had 
sat down, he asked of some person who sat 
next him, a stranger, what could be the 
reason that sentiment about Ireland was re- 
ceived with so much coldness? ‘ Ah, sir!’ 
said the other, ‘ Irishmen and pigs are very 
unpopular all along this line.’ It was sin- 
cular, though I could perceive that Gerald 
enjoyed himself very much during the even- 


ing, and though the gaiety and freedom of 


Mr. Moore’s manner were calculated to put 
all kinds of formality to flight, he could not 
shake off that constitutional timidity and re- 
serve which was so apt to assail him before 
strangers ; he did, it is true, take a part in 
what was going forward, yet he did not, as 
he would have done on a little further ac- 
quaintance, fling himself into it with all his 
heart. It is evident that nothing could tend 
more effectually to lessen the interest of his 
conversation than the existence of any such 
feeling, yet I think Mr. Moore, though he 
could not perhaps distinguish all the light 
that was hidden, had too much penetration 
not to see pretty fully into his character ; 
for, on our visit next day, when we chatted 
over the proceedings of the evening, and 
Mrs. Moore said, ‘ But did you observe 
last night, what wild spirits he was in, and 
how he did talk? Why I thought he was 
mad! [ never saw any thing like him.’ 
‘Oh! said Mr. Moore, ‘ don’t you know the 
meaning of that? That was’—he continued, 
turning playfully to Gerald, and darting his 
finger towards him with a good natured 
smile,—‘ that was in order to get you to 
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talk.’ Gerald seemed rather taken aback by 
the suddenness of this gentle little reproach, 
but made no reply.” 

Not all his rapidly strengthening views of 
the worthlessness of literary distinction or 
the necessity of self-mortification could pre- 
vent Mr. Griffin from taking pleasure in the 
introduction, as the following sprightly letter 
shows: 


“Monday Morning, March 31, 1833. 
Pitman’s, senior, Taunton. 

“ My Dear L.—Procrastination—it is all 
the fruit of procrastination. When Dan and | 
returned to the inn at Devizes, after our first 
sight and speech of the Irish melodist, | 
opened my writing case to give L. an ac- 
count of our day’s work; then I put it off, 
I believe, till morning; then, as Dan was 
returning, | put it off till some hour when | 
could tell you about it at full leisure; then 
Saunders and Otley set me to work, and | 
put it off until my authorship should be con- 
cluded for the season, at least; and now it 
is concluded, for I am not to publish this 
year; and here | come before you with my 
news, my golden bit of news, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable. Oh dear L., I saw the poet! 
and I spoke to him, and he spoke to me, 
and it was not to bid me ‘get out of his 
way,’ as the king of France did to the man 
who boasted that his majesty had spoken to 
him; but it was to shake hands with me, 
and to ask me ‘ How I[ did, Mr. Griffin,’ and 
to speak of ‘my fame.’ My fame! ‘Tom 
Moore talk of my fame! Ah, the rogue! he 
was humbugging, L., | am afraid. He knew 
the soft side of an author’s heart, and per- 
haps he had pity on my long, melancholy- 
looking figure, and said to himself, ‘1 will 
make this poor fellow feel pleasant, if I can;’ 
for which, with all his roguery, who could 
help liking him and being grateful to him? 
But you want to know all about it step by 
step, if not for the sake of your poor, dreamy- 
looking Beltard, at least for that of fancy, 
wit, and patriotism. I will tell you, then, 
although Dan has told you before, for the 
subject cannot be tiresome to an Irish wo- 
man.—lI will tell you how we hired a great, 
grand cabriolet, and set off—no, pull in a 
little. I should first tell you how we arrived 
at the inn at Devizes, late in the evening, | 
forget the exact time, and ordered tea (for 
which, by the bye, we had a prodigious ap- 
petite, not having stopped to dine in Bath or 
Bristol,) when the waiter (a most solid-look- 
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ing fellow, who won Dan’s heart by his 
precision and the mathematical exactness of 
all his movements) brought us up, amongst 
other good things, fresh butter, prepared in 
a very curious way. I could not for a long 
time imagine how they did it. It was in 
strings, just like vermicelli, and as if tied in 
some way at the bottom. King George, not 
poor real King George, but Peter Pindar’s 
King George, was never more puzzled to 
know how the apple got into the dumpling ; 
but at last on applying to the waiter, he told 
us that it was done by squeezing it through 
a linen cloth; an excellent plan, particularly 
in frosty weather, when it is actually impos- 
sible to make the butter adhere to the bread 
on account of its working up with a coat of 
crumbs on the under side; but that’s true— 
Tom Moore—and besides, ’tis unfashionable 
now to spread the butter, isn’t it? I’m afraid 
I exposed myself, as they say. Well, we 
asked the waiter ; out came the important 
question, ‘ How far is Sloperton Cottage from 
Devizes ‘Sloperton, sir? that’s Mr. Moore’s 
place, sir; he’s a poet, sir. We do all Mr. 
Moore’s work.’ What ought I to have done, 
L.? To have flung my arms about his 
neck for knowing so much about Moore, 
or to have knocked him down for knowing 
so little? Well, we learned all we wanted 
to know; and, after making our arrange- 
ments for the following day, went to bed 
and slept soundly. And in the morning it 
was that we hired the grand cabriolet, and 
set off to Sloperton; drizzling rain, but a 
delightful country ; such a gentle shower as 
that through which he looked at Innisfallen— 
his farewell look. And we drove away until 
we came to a cottage, a cottage of gentility, 
with two gateways and pretty grounds about 
it, and we alighted and knocked at the hall 
door; and there was dead silence, and we 
whispered one another; and my nerves thril- 
led as the wind rustled in the creeping shrubs 
that graced the retreat of— Moore. Oh, 
L.! there’s no use in talking, but I must be 
fine. I wonder I ever stood it at all, and 
I an Irishman, too, and singing his songs 
since | was the height of my knee,—The 
Veiled Prophet; Azim; She is far from the 
Land; Those Evening Bells. But the door 
opened, and a young woman appeared. ‘Is 
Mr. Moore at home?’ ‘I'll see, sir. What 
name shall I say, sir?” Well, not to be too 
particular, we were shown up stairs, where 
we found the nightingale in his cage; in 
honester language, and more to the purpose, 
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we found our hero in his study, a table be- | 
fore him covered with books and papers, a 
drawer half open and stuffed with letters, a 
piano also open at a little distance; and the 
thief himself, a little man, but full of spirit, 
with eyes, hands, feet, and frame for ever in 
motion, looking as if it would be a feat for 
him to sit for three minutes quiet in his 
chair. [I am no great observer of propor- 
tions; but he seemed to me to be a neat- 
made little fellow tidily buttoned up, young 
as fifteen at heart, though with hair that 
reminded me of the ‘ Alps in the sunset ;’ 
not handsome, perhaps, but something in the 
whole cut of him that pleased me; finished 
as an actor, but without an actor’s affecta- 


ened frame offering small resistance to the 
malady, he died on the evening of Friday, 
the 12th of June, 1840, 


SE eel 


From the London Charivari. 
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ON THE ABSOLUTE RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS, 


Municipax law is a rule of civil conduct, 
and it is evident, therefore, that the omnibus 
cads pay very little regard to it.. Its prima- 
‘ry agents are rights and wrongs; but it 





tion; easy as a gentleman, but without some 
gentlemen’ s formality ; in a word, as people 
say when they find their brains begin to run 
aground at the fag end of a magnificent 
period, we found him a hospitable, warm- 
hearted [rishman, as pleasant as could be 
himself, and disposed to make others so. 
And is this enough? And need J tell you 
that the day was spent delightfully, chiefly in 
listening to his innumerable jests, and admi- 
rable stories and beautiful similes—beautifal 
and original as those he throws into his 
songs and anecdotes, that would make the 
Danes laugh? and how we did all we could, 
I believe, to get him to stand for Limerick ; 
and how we called again the day after, and 
walked with him about his little garden ; and 
how he told us that he always wrote walk- 
ing, and how we came in again and took 
luncheon, and how I was near forgetting 
that it was Friday (which you know I am 
rather apt to do in pleasant company,) and 
how he walked with us through the fields, 
and wished us a ‘ good-bye,’ and left us to 
do as well as we could without him.” 

A tour in Scotland is journalized in a 
style no less lively: and yet it was on his 
return from this, that Mr. Griffin announced 
to his family, his intention of retiring from 
the world. His tender conscience had be- 
come impressed with the idea of his unwor- 


thiness for the priesthood, and in place of 


attempting its duties, he resolved on joining 
the Christian Brotherhood, who devote them- 


selves incessantly to the humbler task of| cradle. 


instructing the poor. ‘This purpose he car- 
ried into effect in the autumn of 1838. But 
the conflict, or the repose, in whichever light 
we are to view his retreat, did not last long. 
He was seized with typhus fever in the 
second year of his noviciate; and his weak- 


seems to have a greater regard for wrongs 
than for rights—often giving right to the 
wrong, and ‘sometimes wronging the right in 
the most palpable manner. 

Blackstone divides rights into the rights of 
persons and the rights of things; but the di- 
vision is not approved, for it has been held 
that there are no rights of things—but surely 
boots are things, and there is always a right 
boot, though the jurists insist that it is only 
the owner who has a personal right in it. 

Rights are such as are due from a man, 
and such as belong to him; but some things 
that belong to one man are due to another, 
in which case it is hard to get at the right 
of it. . 

Persons are either natural or artificial; 
but the law does not regard a man as neces- 
sarily artificial, because, like an actor, he 
pads his calves; but a corporation is an ar- 
tificial person—and here it would seem that 
stuffing has really something to do with the 
distinction. 

Absolute rights are such as belong to man 
in a state of nature, though absolute rights 
are often exercised by Eastern despots when 
in a state of ill-nature. 

Human laws are principally intended to 
protect absolute rights; but the laws often 
meddle with what seems absolutely right, till 
there is nothing absolutely left of the original 
right, and absolute wrong is the consequence. 

“Natural liberty is the. right inherent in all 
men at their birth; but this nataral liberty 
is soon at an end, for restraint begins in the 
Each member of society gives up a 
portion of his own individual liberty, i in con- 
sideration of receiving the advantages of mu- 
tual commerce, says Coke, in his Institutes; 
but he does not go on to tell us the commer- 
cial advantages enjoyed by a newly-born 
baby. 
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THE COMIC BLACKSTONE, 


This sort of modified power of action is | followed by the Act of Settlement, relating 


called civil liberty, and any thing interfering | 
‘this, the sovereigns had previously had on 


with that is considered to be taking a liberty 
of a most uncivil kind with the freedom of 
the subject. ‘Thus, the statute of Edward the 
Fourth, prohibiting any but lords from wear- 
ing pikes on their shoes of more than two 
inches long, was considered to savour of op- 
pression; but those who were in the habit of 
receiving from a lord more kicks than hali- 
pence, would consider that the law in ques- 
tion savoured of benevolence. 





Mr. Locke has well observed, that where | 
there is no law there is no Gealede: but Mr. | 
Levy, the sheriff’s officer—who understands | 
the force of lock—has observed, tolerably | 
well, that where there is a great deal of law 
there is often an infringement on liberty. 

oe Political liberty flourishes in its highest 
vigour,” says Salkeld, “in these realms; 


but Salkeld flourishes more about political 
liberty than political liberty flourishes about 
us; though, we confess, England has her 
share of it. 

Every slave who sets his foot on British 
ground is said to be free, which gave rise to | 
a bubble company for taking out earth to 


the Havana in flower-pots from an English 
nursery garden, for the slaves to stand upon 
and assert their freedom. Unfortunately, 
the speculators, and not the slaves, contrived 
to put their foot in it. Slavery is, however, 
now abolished by Act of Parliament; but it 
extends to blacks, and not to the white popu- 
lation, thus giving an opportunity to Coke— 
had he been alive—to make the pun, that the 
boon has been bestowed with a niggar-dly 
hand by the legislature. 

The history of the rise of our constitution 
is curious. It began with the great Charter, 
which the barons wrested from John; but 
for the particulars of the wrestling match we 
refer to the sporting papers of the period. 
Henry the Third corroborated this statute, 
and other monarchs touched it up; which, 
considering the fuss that has been made 
about it, savours of the process of painting 
the lily, a proceeding that Shakspeare is 
justly indignant at. 

Charles the First edited a supplement, 
called the Petition of Right, and Charles the 
Second passed the Habeas Corpus Act, by 
which, among other blessings, a debtor could 
change his quarters to the Queen’s Prison 
from Whitecross-street Prison. Then came 
the Bill of Rights, drawn by the people, and 
accepted by William and Mary; which was 





‘legs without impediment. 


‘to the Crown, which, it would appear from 


tick, and it was therefore not settled for. 
The Reform Act, which followed, may be 
called the act of unsettlement, on account of 
the changes that have ever since been called 
for. 

The rights of the person may be again di- 
vided into three; the right of security, by 
which a man has a right to be locked up in 
the station-house, if found drunk and incapa- 
ble of taking care of himself; the right of 
personal liberty, by which a person may go 
wherever he pleases, if he has only the mo- 
ney necessary to pay the fare; and the right 


of private property, enabling every man to 


keep what he has got, when the Government 
has helped itself, through the medium of tax- 
’ ation, to all that it requires. 

The right of personal security consists in 
the legal enjoyment of life, limbs, health and 


| reputation—from which it would seem that a 


man may draw his breath and stretch his 
A man’s limbs 
are understood to be those members which 
are useful to him in fight; and these, says 
Glanvil, include “ye armes with whyche he 
may fyghte, and ye legges with whyche he 
may runne awaye, whychsoever may beste 


suitte his whymme at ye moment.” 


In the eye of the law, the life and limbs of 
a man are of such value, that he may sacri- 


fice the life and limbs of any one else in de- 
fending them. 


This, says Coke, is upon the 
good old English principle of tit for tat; but 
what is the origin of the word “tit,” or what 
is the exact meaning of “tat,” the old jurists 
have never told us. There is no man so 
poor and indigent but that he may demand a 
supply sufficient for the necessaries of life,— 
though he may demand long enough before 
he will get them. It is true, there are the 
Union Workhouses, where if bread is asked 
for, stones will. be given; and when a man 
has broken these, he may break his fast af- 
terwards. 

Next to personal security comes personal 
liberty, which consists in the power of mov- 
ing from place to place,—a luxury often in- 
dulged i in by debtors, occupants of furnished 
lodgings, and others, who prize liberty to 
such an extent, that the liberties they take 
are truly wonderful. Magna Charta says, 
that no freeman shall be imprisoned, except 
by his peers; and if this be true, every po- 
liceman who walks a man off to the station- 
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house, must be considered as a peer for tem- 
porary purposes. 

The 16th of Charles the First gives to any 
one in prison the power of having his body 
brought before the sovereign in council, that 
it may be determined if he is rightly in cus- 
tody ; but this glorious old privilege would 
give the sovereign in council enough to do, 
if every gentleman who happened to have 
been “ found drunk in the streets,” should 
take advantage of it. 

One of the great beauties of the Habeas 
Corpus Act is, that it prevents a Govern- 
ment from tyrannizing, and yetas this would 
fetter the hands of Government, it may be 
suspended at the Government’s will; and 
thus, says Fleta, “the subject is free, and 
yet not too free; while Government is strong, 
yet not too strong;” from which it appears 
this magnificent Palladium of our liberties is 
neither one thing nor the other. 

It now becomes a question, ** What is im- 
prisonment?” Unlawfully detaining a man 
in any way, is imprisonment; and semble 
that if you take your neighbour by the button 
and cause him to listen to a long story, you 
are guilty of imprisonment. ‘An omnibus 
driver, who loiters on the road, and thus de- 
tains his passengers, is also guilty of impri- 
sonment. 

Every Englishman has a right to live in 
England; or “at least, if he cannot live, he 
may have the glorious privilege of starving 
there. ‘The sovereign may not send a sub- 
ject even to Scotland, Guernsey, or Sark, 
though George the Fourth sent Brummell to 
Coventry ; ; and our present Queen has been 
heard to tell Sir Robert Peel to go to Bath, 
when he has proposed measures contrary to 
the welfare and happiness of the people. 
The third right is the right of property, 
which the law peculiarly regards, and will 
not allow a man to be deprived of his pro- 
perty except by the law itself, “which of- 
ten,” says Fleta, “ hath a happie knacke of 
stryppinge him.” 

It is a beautiful fiction of the English law 
that no man pays taxes withont his own con- 
sent; and, from this assertion, it would natu- 
rally be supposed that the tax-gatherers were 
the very idols of the people, who flocked 
round them, tendering specie and asking re- 
ceipts for it. By legal i imagery, the people 
are declared to tax themselves; but Bracton, 
in a learned note, has added “ Hookey” to 
this assertion; while Mr. Selden, by way of 








strengthening the comment, has subjoined 
« Walker,” with his customary quaintness. 
Besides the three great rights already 
touched on, there are a few auxiliary rights; 
the first of which is the right of demanding 


justice—when you can afford to pay for it; 


and getting justice—when you are fortunate 
enough to obtain it. 

The words of Magna Charta are these :— 
“ Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus aut dif- 


feremus, rectum vel justitiam:” meaning 


literally—‘* We will sell, deny, or delay, 


justice to no man.” Who the “ we” may be 


that make this promise it is hard to say, 
for nobody thinks of keeping it. - As to jus- 
tice never being sold, let any man look at 
the bill of costs he gets from his attorney. 
As to its being denied, let him seek justice in 
a court of requests ; an as to its being de- 
layed, let him commence a suit in chancery. 
Coke, who is the funniest fellow for a law 
writer that was ever known, says that any 
man “ may have justice and right freely with- 
out sale, fully w ithout any denial, and speed- 
ily without delay,”—a burst of humour such 
as old Coke very often favours us with. 

The law cannot be altered, except by Par- 
liament and the court of requests; the latter 
having, in fact, greater power than the for- 
mer; for, w hile the one only alters the law, 
the other utterly demolishes it. The sove- 
reign may, it is true, erect new courts, but 
they must proceed in the old way: or he may 
turn a garret into a court, as in the case of 
vice-chancellor Wigram, who was thrust— 
with the sword of justice—into a three-pair 
back, where, to continue the figure, he had 
scarcely room to brandish the avenging wea- 
pon, with comfort to himself and satisfaction 
to the suitors. 

The right of petitioning is another glorious 
privilege of Englishmen; but they “do not 
often get much by it. Puffendorf, or some- 
body else, has said, “ They who don’t ask, 
don’t want; but those who do ask, shan*t 
have ;” and semble that this is the sort of 
view which Parliament takes of any wishes, 
expressed or not expressed, which do not 
happen to coincide with the wishes of the le- 
gislature. 

The last right at present deserving of men- 
tion, is the right of having arms for one’s 
defence; and by the first of William and 
Mary, though it is the very last one would 
think of attending to, any man may walk 
about town with a gun, for the purpose of 
self-preservation. 
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Such are the rights and liberties of En- 
glishmen, which are less understood than 
talked about, and less practically experienced 
than either. 


OF THE PARLIAMENT, 


We shall now treat of the relation men 
bear to one another in the way of govern- 
ment. ‘The governors and the governed are 
relations in some sort; for the king, or gov- 
ernor, is the father of his people. And one’s 
father is often called “the governor.” Of 
magistrates, some are supreme, and some 
subordinate ; but the subordinate magistrates 
sometimes render themselves supremely ri- 
diculous. 

In tyrannical governments the supreme 
magistrate both makes and enforces the laws, 
acting in the double capacity of protector 
and punisher of the people, which is some- 
thing like an actor combining the fathers— 
or benevolent old men—with the heavy busi- 
ness. When the magistrate makes laws, and 


enforces them also, he does as he pleases, 
but is not likely to please in what he does; 
and, therefore, in England the supreme power 


is divided into two branches; the one execu- 
tive, consisting of the sovereign alone; and 
the other legislative, to wit—(as the lawyers| r 
say, though the wit is rather obscure)—to 
wit, the Parliament! Parliament is a word 
derived from parler to talk, and mentir to 
lie, and in this respect Parliament proves it- 
self fully worthy of its origin. The antiqui- 
ty of Parliaments is so great that no one can 
trace their beginning ; and it is sometimes as 
difficult to say what is the end they are driy- 
ing at. In England the Parliament used to 
be called the Wittena Gemote, a meeting of 
wise or witty men; and probably the “three 
wise men of Gotham,” who “ went to sea in 
a bowl,” were members of the Wittena Ge- 
mote ; at least, if we may judge by the quali- 
ties of the collective wisdom which has suc- 
ceeded the Michel-Synoth, or great council 
of the nation. 

Glanvil, who wrote in the time of Heury 
the Second, in reporting a case in the She- 
riff’s court, from which it would appear that 
Red Lion Square was built very soon after 
the Invasion, alludes vaguely to a sort of 
meeting, which, it is said, was very likely to 
have been the Parliament; and as the body 
in question appears to have done no good, 
but rendered something quite obscure, the 
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suggestion that it was the Parliament seems 
to be extremely feasible. 

Antiquaries, who are “nothing if not at log- 
gerheads” with one another, have disputed— 
first, as to who summoned the Parliaments— 
secondly, whether any body summoned them 
at all—thirdly, if summoned, whether they 
came—fourthly, whether they came without 
summoning—fifthly, whether they came ex- 
actly when they were summoned—and, sixth- 
ly, if the same who were summoned, or sum- 
un else, actually came—none of which con- 
troversies do we think it expedient (just now) 
to go into. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose, that John, in the celebrated “ bit of 
stiff,” known as Magna Charta—that glo- 
rious bill drawn by the barons, and accepted 
by himself—promised to summon the nobles 
personally, and the commons by the sheriff 
and bailifis; from which it would seem that 
the commons were hunted up by the ances- 
tors of the Slowmans, the Levys, the Thomp- 
sons, the Selbys, and the Davises. 

Parliament can only be convened by the 
authority of the sovereign, except on the 
death of either a king or a queen; when if 
there be no Parliament in being, the last 
Parliament revives—which has caused Feta 
to make the very indifferent joke, that 
“Whereas ye cattes have nine lives, ye 

rattes—meaninge ye commones—have only 

two, and thatte seldome.” If kings won’t 
summon Parliament for three years, it seems 
that formerly peers might issue out writs, but 
if king wouldn’t summon ye, and peers 
wouldn’t issue ye, the only way for the coun- 
try to get over the stile, was for constituents 
to meet and elect members. A privilege that 
was taken away by the 16th of Charles IL; 
so that in these days if sovereigns won't 
summon Parliament, there is really no help 
for it. 

Wherever it is laid down in the law books 
that a thing can’t be done, it may be assumed 
with tolerable certainty that the thing has 
been done; and hence we find that though 
Parliament may not summon itself, it has 
summoned itself on several occasions, par- 
ticularly in 1688, when the glorious revolu- 
tion, by a piece of glorious irregularity, was 
fully accomplished. At the present time the 
happy idea of voting the royal income from 
year to year, renders it pretty certain that 
the sovereign will summon the Parliament 
annually; a practice which is “ safe” to be 
adopted by every sovereign. Parliament 
consists of the lords and the king in one 
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house, with the commons by themselves in 
another—and the. three together form a cor- 
poration ; the sovereign forming the head, 
the lords the trunk, and the commons the 
members. ‘The king has the power of put- 
ting a negative on the measures of the lords 
and commons; he can practise that preven- 
tion, which is familiarly said to be “ better 
than cure;” and indeed, the nobility can 
check the people, while the sovereign can 
check both—an idea no doubt taken from 
the situation in the Critic, where the beef- 
eaters, the lovers, and the daughters are all 
unable to move, because of the hold they 
have over one another. 

The sovereign will be the subject of future 
chapters; but we shall now take the liberty 
to anatomize the lords, and will commence 
with a delicate dash at the lords spiritual. 

The lords spiritual consist of two arch- 
bishops and 24 bishops, but the latter are, in 
one sense, almost as arch as the former. 
When Henry VIII. dissolved monasteries, 
there were also 27 mitred abbots and two 
priors, the latter of whom enjoyed only a 
nominal priority—and the mitred abbots were 
probably so called, from meeting at the Mitre 
in Fleet street-—a tavern celebrated as the 
resort of Johnson, a copy of whose life in 4 
volumes—two on each side—still adorns the 
chimney-piece. 

The lords temporal consist of all the peers 
of the realm, some of whom sit by descent— 
and, indeed, the descent is in some cases ter- 
rific, from a very great man to a very little 
one. Some peers are as old as the creation 
—but as such creations are frequently hap- 
pening, there is no very great antiquity to 
boast of. ‘The number of the peers is inde- 
finite, and they may be made (as soap and 
candles are advertised to be sold) in large or 
small quantities. 

The distinction of rank is said to be very 
desirable ; because it preserves that scale of 
dignity which proceeds from the peasant to 
the prince—rising like a pyramid from a 
broad foundation, and diminishing almost to 
a point—the prince of Wales being the point 
in this case; or as the lawyers would say, 
the case in point; and, it must be admitted, 
a very little one. 

The commons consist of all men of pro- 
perty who have not a seat in the lords—and 
they all have a voice in the commons—the 
members acting as voice conductors; but it 
is in most cases “ Vox et preterea nihil!” 

These are the constituent parts of a Par- 








liament; which, according to Coke is so pow- 
erful, that it can do any thing or every thing; 
and yet, with all this omnipotence, it gene- 
rally prefers doing nothing. Parliament has 
various privileges, one of which is the privi- 
lege of speech—and of this the members take 
advantage, by talking very much and very 
foolishly. 

The privileges of the peers are numerous: 
first, stands the right of killing the king’s 
deer on the way to Parliament, but as there 
are no deer—in fact no game at all, buta 
few ducks on the ornamental water in St. 
James’s Park,—this sporting privilege is sel- 
dom taken advantage of. ‘The peers may 
also be attended by the judges, but they are 
themselves far too good judges to subject 
themselves to such learned bores. <A peer 
may vote by proxy, and enter a protest, the 
latter being a Juxury, which a coughed-down 
peer is glad to take advantage of. All bills 
affecting the peers are to begin in the upper 
house, but what will be their end, or what 
end they have in view, is often a mystery. 

The chief privilege of the commons, is to 
tax the people, which is declared to be noth- 
ing more than the people taxing themselves 
—a piece of logical hocus pocus which Sir 
Matthew Hale vainly endeavours to invest 
with that plainness which is said to be pecu- 
liar to the pike-staff. One of the great ad- 
vantages connected with Parliament is, that 
it may be adjourned, but a greater advan- 
tage still is, that it may be dissolved, and 
sent about its business altogether. When 
Parliament is dissolved by the sovereign in 
person, semble that gravel is laid down all 
the way from the palace to the house—but 
this is not laid down by Coke, or indeed, by 
any body but Messrs. Darke the dustmen. 
A Parliament may be extinguished by the 
royal will like a candle, or it may go out, by 
length of time, like a rush-light. A proro- 
gation is a process something in the nature 
of snuffing-—causing it to brighten up for an 
ensuing session. 


OF THE COUNTRIES SUBJECT TO THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 


Severat of our law writers say, with 
their usual acuteness, “England is not 
Wales, neither is it Scotland nor Ireland ;” 
and, in fact, Spelman adds that “ England is 
nothing but itself:” though, in our own day, 
we have seen that England has been any- 
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thing but itself, so that the old learning on 
this head is quite out of date at present. 
Wales continued a long time independent 
of England; and Cesar, who seized on al- 
most every thing, did not so soon seize upon 
that. The people lived, says Tacitus, in a 
pastoral state, having, probably, no other 
food but Welch rabbits, until Edward the 
First introduced his heir to them as their 
prince; and the people having shown the 
white feather, it is supposed that it was im- 
mediately taken from them and placed in the 
prince’s hat—* where,” says Fortescue, ‘ it 
has continued ever since, as a badge of ho- 
ncur on one side and servitude on the other.” 
The finishing stroke to Welch independence 
was given by the statute 27th Henry VIL. 
chapter 26, which may be said to have 
played Old Harry with their liberties. But 
while it gave W ales a frightful blow with one 
hand, it “offered civil liberty with the other; 
and Mr. Selden is of opinion that the expres- 
sion a “topper for luck” originated with the 
circumstance alluded to. ‘The only remnant 
of independence left to Wales has been taken 
away by the Ist of William 1V., which puts 
an end to its independent law courts, which 
were, indeed, independent not of law alone, 
In those courts law, instead 


but of justice. 
of being paid for, as in England, through the 
attorney s, used to be purchased directly of 
the judge, who, instead of giving considera- 
tion to the facts, used to take a consideration 
from the parties, and decide accordingly. 
Scotland was an independent kingdom un- 


til the time of Anne, when the Union was 
carried out, and Scotland was declared to be 
a part of England; but as nobody knew 


whether Berwick-upon-T'weed belonged to | 


one country or the other, it is subject to nei- 
ther or both. ‘And this,” says Coke, “was 
making a regular Scotch mull of the busi- 
ness.” 

Ireland was, until lately, a distinct king- 
dom; but since it has ceased to be distinct it 
has been a good deal confused, which is so 
far natural. Henry VIII. assumed the title 
of king, and afterwards recognised the title 
by the 35th of Henry VIII. chapter 3, which 
is as though a pickpocket should steal a hand- 
kerchief, and then pass a resolution in his 
own mind recognising his right to the stolen 
article. 

At the time of the Conquest the Irish were 
governed by the Brehon law; but John, go- 
ing over with a lot of legal sages, stuffed the 
Irish people with the said sage, which did not 
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| at all agree with their constitution. At length 
‘Edward the Third hit upon the old trick of 
‘abolishing the Brehon law, by saying that it 
‘never was law at all; and hence the expres- 
sion, * Well, I never! did you ever ?”—an 
‘exclamation that Edward very probably used 
when pretending his utter ignorance that 
such a thing as the Brehon law had ever ex- 
isted. 

Laws passed in England do not bind Ire- 
land, unless Ireland is named—and when 
Ireland is named, it often seems to think it- 
self only bound—to grumble. ‘The union 
between Ireland and England was at length 
effected in 1800; and, like man and wile, the 
two countries would go on very well toge- 
ther, but for the interference of certain pre- 
tended friends, who take pleasure in sowing 
dissention between them. Hibernia is at the 
present moment being urged to sue for a di- 
vorce, but the Agitator who has been work- 
ing her up to ask for it has lately received a 
tweak of the nose, which we are sorry Coke 
and other sages are not in existence to dilate 
upon. 

Among the islands subjected to England is 
the Isle of Thanet, whose inhabitants devote 
themselves to the simple arts of peace, manu- 
facturing Margate slippers, and polishing the 
shells of cockles, which they offer for sale to 
the strangers who visit their shores. The 
lesser islands of Dogs, and the Eel-pies, are 
also subjected to the laws of England; but at 
the latter there is a sort of Lord Lieuten ant, 
who keeps a tavern, and exercises a species 
|of absolute monarchy, exacting tribute from 
the visiter, but extending hospitality i in return 
| for it. The thread of English law is carried 
through the well-known Needles to the Isle 
of W ight; and the ancient Isle of Isleworth, 
‘though locally subjected to three policemen, 
is bound by all the acts of the British Parlia- 
ment. 

The Isle of Man is a distinct territory, not 
subject to our laws; and, indeed, if it were 
under the Queen, says Plowden, in his Co- 
ruscationes Cornica, it would not be the Isle 
of Man, but the Isle of Woman. ‘This Isle 
of Man continued for eight generations in the 
family of the Earls of Derby, until, in 1594, 
several daughters having been left by the de- 
ceased earl, the young ‘ladies got up such a 
quarrel about the Isle with the tempting name 
of Man, that the Queen settled the matter by 
seizing the island for her own use, and put a 
man in possession. At length the island fell 
| into possession of the Athol family, but the 
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title of king had long been disused, as well it 
might, for his Manly Majesty was a most ab- 
surd epithet to apply to any one. The con- 
temptible little sovereignty was eventually 
purchased by George the First; and the ex- 
pression, “I’m the man for your money,” 
probably originated from the circumstance 
alluded to. 

There are several other islands, including 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney (famous for its 
cows), and Sark, remarkable for the ugliness 
of its name, which are not bound by British 
acts of Parliament, simply because nobody 
thinks it worth while to give them any laws 
at all, until the last resort ; 
ting them go on in their own way till they 
have got the mselves into a fix, there is an 
appeal to the Sovereign in Council. We do 
not know who is the present King of Sark, 
nor have we any notion of the name of the 
Royal Family of Alderney. 

Our colonial possessions are in some cases 


subject to the English laws, but many have | 


local legislatures, and it has been determined 
to give a representative assembly to New 
South Wales. This will, to a certain de- 
gree, enfranchise the English prisons, and 
the suffrage will be enjoyed by those who 
have forme rly resided there. We have not 
heard how the right of voting is to be distri- 
buted, but it is probable that Newgate and 
the various houses of correction will send the 
greater number of members to the Sydney 
parliament. 

Let us now consider England, including 
part of the sea which is not subject to the 
common law, but to the Conrts of Admiralty; 
for it is supposed that the judges of the Com- 
mon Law Courts, not being nautical men, 
would be unable to hold the scales of justice 
steadily on the high seas, particularly in the 
case of a storm or a hurricane. The Admi- 
ralty has jurisdiction on the water, and the 
common law on dry ground; and very dry 
ground the common Jaw is considered by 
those students who have to go over it. The 
sea begins at low-water mark, but the space 
between that and high-water mark is subject, 
alternately, to the jurisdiction of the common 
law or the Admiralty, according to whether 
the tide happens to be high or low. For ex- 
ample, the coast of Battersea is subject, al- 
ternately, to Dr. Lushington, of the Admi- 
ralty, and to Lord Denman, with the other 
common law judges. When it is covered 
with water, the former is entitled to jurisdic- 
tion: but when it is all mud and slush, Lord 
Votume V.—4 


when, after let- | 








Denman and his learned colleagues revel un- 
controlled in it. It is, however, worthy of 
observation, that this jurisdiction is not often 
claimed; for when a client is at low-water 
mark, the lawyers are seldom anxious to 
have any thing to do with him. 

“ngland has two divisions, the one eccle- 
siastical, the other civil. ‘The former is sub- 
divided into provinces, sees, archdeaconries, 
rural deaneries, and parishes. There are 
two provinces, those of York and Canter- 
bury, their province being to take care of 
themselves, and to bestow certain bishoprics, 
which are called seas or sees—probably from 
the amount that is annually swallowed in 
them. An archdeacon is probably called 
arch, from a certain degree of clerical cun- 
ning; and a rural dean is a sort of clergy- 
man, we presume, with a strong taste for 
gardening. 

A parish, of which there are about ten 
thousand in England, was, according to 
Camden—who, by the bye, did not build 
Camden ‘Town—first formed by Honorius ; 
but who Honorius was, Camden has not done 
us the favour to let us know. Sir Henry 
Hobart, who is as wide of the mark as Ho- 
bart Town is of Regent street, thinks parishes 
were erected by the council of Lateran, upon 
which Mr. Seiden comes in and splits the 
difference, saying that, as both were wrong, 
perhaps it will be right to go as far as_possi- 
ble from either, by taking the middle of the 
term as the proper one. Some few places, 
such as marshes, were extra-parochial, until 
the clergy got them formed into parishes, 
and often took tithes from marshes, under 
the pretext of thoroughly draining them. 

The civil division of England into coun- 
ties, hundreds, and towns, began under Al- 
fred, who made the discreetest man in the 
place the headborough; an office answering 
to that of mayor, except that instead of 
choosing the discreetest man, the other ex- 
treme has in modern times been usually re- 
sorted to. 

A tithing is the same as a town or ville, 
and when incorporated it always had a bish- 
op; but there are no records of there ever 
having been a bishop of Pentonville: and if 
such a see existed, the look-out must have 
been somewhat of the dreariest. 

A borough is a town that sends burgesses 
to Parliament; but many fell into decay, and 
were called rotten boroughs in consequence. 
Besides these, there are small places called 
hamlets, such as the Hamlet of Hammer- 
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smith; but the Hamlet of Mr. Charles Kean 
is, perhaps, the smallest now in existence. 

Hundreds consisted of ten tithings, a tithing 
being composed of ten families; but “after 
the Revolution,” s says Bracton, “ every thing 
went to sixes and sevens, so that the tens 
and hundreds were lost sight of.” Hundreds 
were, in some places, called wapentakes, pro- 
bably from the inhabitants being accustomed 
to give and take a whapping. 

The ancient distribution of hundreds being 
no longer applied to the land itself, has since 
been transferred to its produce; and hence 
we hear of a hundred of coals, a hundred of 
asparagus, and a hundred of walnuts. 

Counties or shires are of ancient origin, 
and were governed by an Earl or Alderman; 
for, in very early times all Aldermen were 
Earls, which does not say much for the 
Early aristocracy. 

A county is also called a shire, and hence 
we have the word sheriff, whose proper duty 
it is to see to the execution of the law within 
the county, and also the exectition of the 
criminals. If the old Saxon customs were 


now in force, Mr. Sheriff Moon would have 
to hang at the Old Bailey, not in propria 
persona, but it would be his duty to hang 


capital offenders if there chanced to be any. 

There are three counties palatine—name- 
ly, Chester, Durham, and Lancaster, which 
formerly had royal privileges. ‘These have 
lost their fixity of tenure, for they have all 
been taken away; though at Lancaster the 
militia—consisting of an adjutant and four 
sergeants—is still allowed to exercise a sort 
of limited despotism. 

We had almost forgot to mention that the 
Isle of Ely, though not a county palatine, is 
a royal franchise, where the bishop has it all 
his own way; thus realizing the beautiful lit- 
tle allegory of the Bull in the China-shop. 

So much for the countries subject to the 
laws of England. 


a 


WISDOM AND FOLLY. 


Tue wise man has his follies no less than the 
fool; but it has been said that herein lies the dif- 
ference—the follies of the fool are known to the 
world, but are hidden from himself; the follies of 
the wise are known to himself, but hidden from the 
world. A harmless hilarity, and a buoyant cheer- 
fulness, are not infrequent concomitants of genius; 
and we are never more deceived, than when we 
mistake gravity for greatness, solemnity for sci- 
ence, and pomposity for erudition—Anon. 
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From the New Monthly Megazine for December 
A RAMBLE AMONG 
THE HAUNTS OF PAUL AND VIRGINIA, 
AND A VISIT TO THEIR GRAVES. 


Tue Isle of France, seen from the sea, out- 
side the harbour, presents an appearance 
which, for mingled magnificence and beauty, 
I have never in all my wanderings, seen 
surpassed, 

In the centre a group of stupendous moun- 
tains tosses its gray peaks to heaven; while 
away tc either side stretches an immense 
plain, as far as the eye can reach, glowing 
with all the green and orange of tropical 
vegetation. From that to the right you can 
see spring, abruptly dim in the warm, hazy 
atmosphere, three precipitous conical hills, 
lessening away one beyond the other in the 
far aérial distance, like pyramids in a picture 
of Egypt. 

The mountains in the midst are arranged 
in three ridges, shooting from one centre, and 
are of the most fantastic shapes you could 
well imagine; in fact they appear like a club 
of living things, every one doing its utmost 
to sport a more odd attitude and quainter 
grimace than its neighbour. ‘To the left a 
mighty lion couches; the large maned head, 
and especially the shape of the haunch, are 
defined in a very marked manner, and he 
seems to be watching the town at his feet, 
with a glance of majestic protection, Pehind 
and above him shoots up the sharp, sugar- 
loaf cone of the iar-famed Peter Botte, with 
his narrow, pinched-in neck, and round top- 
pling bullet-head, rising above a stratum of 
clouds; while nearer, and a little to one side, 
but equally lofty, the bare peak of the Pouce 
points to the zenith, in the exact shape of 
the thumb of your hand, 

When I first remarked this last, and the 
strange huddle of crags and precipices round 
it, my thoughts flew back to our school stu- 
dies, and I could not help fancying some vast 
Titan of old Hesiod’s, long stricken to earth, 
and buried here beneath these mountains, but 
still struggling tremendously to rise again, 
to battle with the gods, and just getting his 
thumb above ground. 

But it is vain for me to attempt to give you 
in words any idea of the every variety of 
form and position, the every combination of 
yellow light and dusky gray or gloomy black 
shadow, which this cluster of hills presents. 
Here you have a cube, there a cone, yonder 
a pyramid, only standing on its apex in place 
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of its base. A sloping shelf, winding round 
like a staircase, strikes your eye, from the 
rich light green of the wood that covers it: 
over it frowns a tremendous black precipice, 
sheer and perpendicular. And that white 
listening streak down its face—it must be a 
vein of some light-coloured rock. ‘Take your 
telescope, and you will find it is a stripe of 
falling water. ‘The mountains form a kind 
of hollow bosom, like half an amphitheatre, 
and in this lies the town of Port Louis, and 
its little basin of a harbour, ‘There is just 
room for these, and a small square park 
called the Champ de Mars, behind, and then 
away aloft go the beetling crags all round. 

The flat shores on either side of the en- 
trance, on the right especially, are covered 
with woods. ‘The trees appear to be lofty, 
and of very graceful foliage, and standing 
out in the front of them is a grass-covered 
fort, from the flagstaff of which flies the bril- 
liant ensign of England, its bright tints look- 
ing brighter from the contrast of the dark 
green groves behind, The heat is very great; 
on shore it must be oppressive; the air ap- 
pears dense, and in the hollows of the moun- 
tains has a bluish, misty look; while to the 
ear comes a faint hum from the crowded har- 
bour and busy little town, the halfway halt 
between [ndia and the Cape. 

But time wears on as we gaze ;—scenery 
hunting is an appetising pursuit, and we must 
go below to dinner. 

By the time we find our way up the lad- 
der again, the sun has gone down, and all 
the delicious coolness, freshness, and balmy 
softness of evening and early night in the tro- 
pics, fallsover the senses. ‘The sea is smooth 
as glass, the sky without a cloud; the moon 
is there too, nearly at the full, large, bright, 
and rolling, standing well out from the deep 
blue sky behind her, crowded with a firma- 
ment of stranger stars, that make us blush for 
those that dimly twinkle over our cold north- 
ern homes. And there too above us, chief 
in the Austral heaven, shines the resplendent 
cross, with its strange, dusky companion be- 
side it, the black cloud of Magellan. But 
beside the ten thousand bright particular orbs 
that burn aloft like lesser suns, the whole 
dark sky seems dusted over with star parti- 
cles which, though each of itself invisible, 
united brighten heaven with their radiance, 

The island now looks a black mass of 
shadow, having two long narrow arms, and 
a great towering centre portion, with a cu- 
rious jagged outline. One of the ridges pre- 








sents the appearance in the moonlight of a 
mighty Kremlin, with domes, turrets and pin- 
nacles; whilst the cone and head of the Peter 
Botte at one end form an appropriate spire 
and ball to the cathedral you may suppose 
annexed to the edifice. Innumerable lights 
sparkle from the town, from the ships in the 
harbour, and from those riding here around 
us, each with a little line of bright reflection 
on the mirror-like surface of the bay. 

Hark! what sound is that wafted on the 
perfume-laden air from theshore. It is mu- 
sic from the band of the flag-ship, at anchor 
in the mouth of the harbour, How softly 
steal the dulcet notes over the unrippled wa- 
ters!—listen! it is the ‘* Exile of Erin.” Oh, 
how sweet and rich is the swell of that dis- 
tant melody, floating hither wave after wave, 
till it overflows the sense, loading the heart 
with a pensive burden, whose very weight is 
pleasure. Ever and anon too, as spell-bound 
you lean listening over the side, a faint, fitful 
toll strikestheear. It comes from the lonely 
bell-buoy, that swings away to the left there, 
over some lurking shoals. On such an even- 
ing, in such a climate, and with such a scene, 
mere living seems a luxury, and it is hard 
to believe that here disease has fixed her 
dwelling, or that death is in the fresh dew that 
falls on the moist, cool deck you are pacing. 

It was noon, bright, burning, and cloudless, 
when my friend and [ got into a boat and 
made the best of our way ashore, for a ram- 
ble over this Paradise to the eye. As we 
rowed up the bay, and entered the harbour, 
the hum of business grew louder and louder, 
and the signs of extensive and thriving traflic 
continually more evident. We navigated by 
crooked canals, between crowds of shipping 
of all dimensions, from the huge East India- 
man to the coasting shallop; under all sorts 
of colours too, from the star-spangled banner 
of Yankeeland and the rainbow standard of 
France, to the blood-red flag of the Imaum 
of Muscat. Now a light canoe would shoot 
past us, urged by a gray-bearded man perch- 
ed monkey-like in its stern-sheets; anon we 
would overtake a heavy, lumbering boat, of 
which it would be difficult to predicate the 
exact class and order, with four rowers, every 
one looking queerer than his comrade, and 
howling at a most marvellous rate as they 
dipped in their oars, without any hurry, or 
the smallest regard to stroke or time; whilst 
abaft sat cross-legged, ona kind of grating, a 
bearded and turbanned Arab, puffing gravely 
away ata mighty hookah. 
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On landing, the spectacle we beheld was | 


certainly a striking one. I have heard it 
said that Gibraltar is the place of all the 
world where you observe the most pictur- 
esque variety of costume. ‘There it is true 
you may see a Spaniard, a Moor, a Greek, a 
Turk, a Jew, an Armenian, ail on a space 
of two yards square; whilsta kilted highland 
soldier crushes in a hurry through the group, 
to see two English sailors on liberty, fighting 
drunk, hard by. But I question whether this 
equals the display that meets your sight, as 
you step ashore at Port Louis. 

Probably the first object your eye lights 
upon is a tall, gaunt, wiry figure, of the co- 
lour of ground coffee, with a face exceedingly 
intellectual, and long hair, curling down his 
back, black as your coffin, and glistening 
with oil. He is absolutely naked, with the 
exception of a scanty sash of white muslin 
bound round his loins and tied behind. This 
is a Hindoo or Malabar, as they are styled 
here, or Coolie, as they are called elsewhere. 
They are very numerous, and of all castes 
and denominations, from the Brahmin to the 
Pariah. Some have been banished from In- 
dia for offences, but most immigrated as free 
labourers. Some of these men have frames 
of exquisite proportion; but the majority are 
quite the other way, the deformity consisting 
in an unnatural leanness; in fact a more 
spindle-shanked set of unbelievers you can- 
not conceive; there is nota stout Malabar on 
the island. 

From this fellow your eye moves to a queer 
subject, whose eyes, placed obliquely in his 
head, leer at you with a ludicrous expres- 
sion of ineffable silliness. This isa Chinese. 
He wears a loose jacket of some woollen 
stuff, and a pair of things decidedly entitled 
to the name inexpressibles, as it would puz- 
zle old Nick himself to say whether they are 
breeches, trousers, or petticoat; whilst his 
long pigtail dangles behind, or is wound up 
into a club at the back of his head, and fixed 
with a skewer. Not far from him is a Ma- 
lay, somewhat similarly attired, but sporting 
a curious conical hat of heavy basket-work. 
Negroes abound of all shades, from the jet, 
through the mulatto and sambo, up to the 
slightly-coloured nondescript, who appears to 
put forward no particular claims upon white 
man, creole, negro, Hindoo, Chinaman, or 
Malay, but to have a sprinkling of each and 
all in his mongrel composition. Arabians 
from the Red Sea, and Persians from the 
Gulf of Armuz, wander up and down, ming- 
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ling among sailors of all countries, each in 
his own peculiar rig. 

Observe that figure in a long gown of 
black silk, with a quaint, shovel hat on his 
head, buckles in his shoes, and a golden 
cross dangling from his neck. This is some 
one of the Roman Catholic dignitaries of the 
island ; and conversing with him in their own 
quick, jabbering lingo, isa French merchant, 
in the latest fashion from Paris, with clothes 
of a disagreeably close and bare cut, and 
lofty crowned silk hat, the most ungraceful 
certainly of all coverings for the head, if we 
except the comical basket of the Malays. 

All this passes before your eyes ina large 
open square, opposite the head of the harbour, 
the farther end of its area being filled up, and 
the view closed, by the governor’s residence, 
a great uncouth building of no particular 
order of architecture, unless, on the lucus @ 
non lucendo principle, you call it Composite, 
from the fact that the builder must have been 
non compos when he planned it. 

Up and down the town we wandered all 
that day, gazing at the little open wooden 
houses, with shingle roofs and glassless fronts, 
and the neat dwellings of the Europeans, 
most witha railed garden before them, filled 
with small trees, and carpeted with flowers 
and blossoms of all colours. The exten- 
sive market-place we inspected, paraded the 
Champ de Mars, where cricket was making 
rapid progress among the heathen, and look- 
ed in at the garrison library. All the Eng- 
lish periodicals were there, only the latest 
were just six months old, I sat down to 
Colburn’s, and got mystified in the mazes of 
a tale by the Medical Student. In the even- 
ing we returned on board, to gaze again at 
the moonlight prospect, and listen to the 
horns and flutes from the flag-ship. 

Next day we set out fora pilgrimage to the 
tombs of Paul and Virginia, our minds filled 
to the brim with visions of beauty and pathos, 
and our pockets with Manilla cheroots (they 
may be had here or at the Cape at the rate 
of a half-penny or three farthings each). 
Leaving the town shortly after mid-day, we 
rambled slowly along a wide highway, pre- 
senting in the way of population an equally 
diversified display with what we had re- 
marked in the town. It was hot as a volcano, 
dry and dusty, and a most toilsome path to 
travel on, However, we loitered along at 
our ease, enjoying our cigars, and between 
the whiffs conjuring up reminiscences of St. 
Pierre’s lovely romance. Every now and 
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then a great rickety waggon would pass us, 
drawn by a team of small oxen, each with 
a deep depending dewlap, and a hideous 
hump between his shoulders. These are de- 
scendants of the sacred cows of Hindostan, 
and it must go tothe heart of the banished 
Brahmins to see the unmerciful whacks, 
kicks, and curses they meet with at the hands 
of Mahometan lascar, Madagascar negro, or 
mixed blood of no race or religion to signify. 

About a mile from the town we came to a 
small river, and leaning over the rail of the 
light wooden bridge that spanned it, paused 
to admire a group y of Indian girls, washing 
some snowy linen in the stream, The sym- 
metry of their figures was as exquisite as 
their occupation was graceful, for the scanty 
but nymph-like arrangement of their light 
muslin drapery allowed the full perfection: of 
their forms to meet the eye, and the modest 
and unsuspicious, but most sweet expression 
of their intelligent Hindoo features, as they 
looked up to us, rendered the charm of their 
presence complete. 

Awhile and we wandered on again, now 
gathering a wild flower of some inscrutable 
genus and species, now pulling a branch 
from a mango-tree; anon sitting down to 
sketch an Indian cottage, peeping from 
among its guavas, bananas, and towering | 
cocoa-trees. At length we reached the vil- 
lage of Pamplemousses, grove-embowered, 
with its pretty white church—the church of 
Fan Palms of the tale. 

I have seldom looked upon a lovelier scene 
than that we now beheld. It was close upon | 
sunset ; indeed the sun had gone down from 
us behind the jagged mountains to the west, 
and the broiling heat of day was succeeded by 
a soft, balmy warmth, a fragrant dewiness, 
inexpressibly pleasurable. 

Our path wound over an open space, 
carpeted with thick, short grass, besprinkled | 
with tiny wild flowers that had all the charm 
of exotics to us, though indigenous here. It 
was susrounded with the dark foliage of trees, 
from among which peeped the little cottages 
of the village, most of them shrouded by 
luxuriant creepers, and overhung by cabbage 
palms, or the airy cocoanut-tree, with its 
massive fruit clustered aloft, while the heavy, 
gobular pumpkins hung from the leaf-cover- 
ed roofs, and the aloe hedges spread their 
broad spiked leaves in front, with every here 
and there the slender and most graceful 
stalk swinging high in the air its round coro- 





nets of golden blossoms, About the doors 
4* 


and gates lounged the inhabitants, in their 
light, picturesque dresses, while their dark 
little cupids of children played about the 
green in front. ‘The church, snowy white, 
in one corner, standing clearly out from the 
deep green woods behind it, completed the 
rural beauty of the picture. 

It was indeed a realization of those dreams 
the glowing descriptions of the gifted French- 
man had raised in my mind, while, yet a 
boy in a far distant country, J had revel- 
led inthe poetry of his bright imaginings, 
nor deemed that I should one day wander 
among the scenes he has pictured with such 
a fascinating pencil. It was a pleasure to 
me to call up before my mental vision the 
youthful Paul and Virginia, with all their 
beauty, affection, and purity, coming here, 
two spotless children, to worship in this little 
temple, and after returning thanks to the 
Giver of the bliss they felt, moving away on 
such an evening as this, arm-enfolding to- 
gether, in innocence and joy to the valley 
under the Peter Botte mountain, which tradi- 


tion still delights to indicate as the scene of 


their happy home. 

From a branch at the entrance of a green 
lane winding away to one side among the 
trees, hung a sign board, indicating that 
that led to the “ Hotel Paul et Virginie.” 
To this, the only public house that the place 
seemed to promise, my companion proposed 
an immediate adjournment, submitting that 
a seven miles walk under a tropical sun was 
dry work, to say the least of it. This how- 
ever I overruled, on the plea that twilight 
would be down about us before long; and 
presently falling in with a negro constable, 
in the uniform of the London new police, we 
put ourselves under his pilotage, and made 
sail down a beautiful avenue, to seek the 
tombs of the hapless pair—the very shrines 
of love and pity. 

As we went we conversed in a curious lin- 
gua Franca, composed of English, French, 
and Mozambique, of which I supplied the 
first, my friend the second, whilst the last 
seeemed to drop in of its own accord, quite 
*‘ promiscuously.” In the course of it we 
learned that this place was the holy ground 
of the island, that it was almost daily visited 
by crowds of strangers of all countries, who 
appeared affected, in a way inexplicable to 
the natives, they only knowing of some folks 
having been buried there long ago. 

After about half a mile’s walk we reached 
a demesne in which stood a building, light, 
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open, and fragile, but still from its extent 
appearing to be a kind of colonial mansion- 
house. In front of it was a wide rectangular 
space planted with trees in long and exactly 
parallel lines, Here our sable guide took his 
leave in very choice gibberish, and marching 
up a path between two of the tree-rows, we 
approached the front of the house. It had 
certainly an original aspect, being built of 
wood upon an elevated platform of stone, to 
be reached by broad steps. The front was 
quite open, and in one of the rooms we des- 
cried the gilded pipes of a very respectable 
organ. Several coloured people were mov- 
ing about, and two white men in light jackets 
and broad straw hats, sat outside in front, 
whiffing away at a couple of Manilla che- 
roots, 

We hardly knew what to make of it, and 
almost suspected our guide of having played 
off a black joke upon us. My friend’s im- 
pression was that this might be the hotel, 
and he made an inquiry to this effect of one 
of the speakers, who were silently regarding 
us with the utmost coolness. 

They replied in English with some hau- 
teur, that it was not, and bade us go round 
behind the house. ound we went, and in 


a few steps found ourselves in what appeared 
like the pleasure ground of some man with 
an eccentric taste. 

It was an oblong square space of about a 
couple of acres, surrounded with close plan- 


tation. Among the trees, one on each side 
of the further end of it, were two monuments 
or ornamental erections, consisting of carved 
urns upon square pedestals; in the middle 
of the space, an oblong square pool stagna- 
ted, with an island of the same shape, so 
nearly filling it, as to leave only a canal of 
water all round, broad enough to give a good 
leap to an active man at any part. 

The whole had an aspect singularly cold, 
angular, and formal. The water was covered 
with coarse aquatic plants, its margins fall- 
ing in at some parts, and ill-defined at all; 
the grass around was strewn with fallen 
leaves, and old rotten branches; the urns 
were dismantled, and the place altogether 
had a blank, uncared-for sort of look, that 
was only redeemed by the appearance of the 
central island, crowned with graceful small 
trees, shooting up from among short cluster- 
ing bushes. 

A coloured servant of the house passed 
us; we accosted him, and he informed us 
that these monuments were the tombs of 
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Paul and Virginia, personages of whom he 
could give no further account. On our re- 
marking that a little weeding and pruning 
would wonderfully improve the look of the 
spot, plain and formal as it appeared, he did 
not know how it had been allowed to run 
wild, he said, but when spring came around, 
it was the intention of the owner to have 
it properly looked after, and planted with 
flowers, 

Approaching the monuments we inspected 
them minutely, going from one to the other, 
round the end of the enclosure and back 
again. ‘They were certainly very pretty 
things in their way, but wofully dilapidated, 
from the chipping off of fragments to carry 
away as mementos or curiosities. The urns 
were very gracefully shaped, about three 
feet high, and formed of some composition 
of a brownish colour. The pedestals were 
about four feet in height, built of brick, over- 
laid with a casing of hard white plaster- 
work, ‘There were, upon the four sides of 
each, black raised tablets, but no regular 
legitimate inscriptions were traceable. If 
there ever had been any, they had been 
completely scribbled out, erased by the 
superscriptions of innumerable strangers, 
every one apparently anxious to record, for 
the benefit of chronologists, the important 
date of his visit, and link his name to the 
notoriety of the spot. There were initials, 
names, dates, sentences, scraps of verse, 
names of ships, and of towns in far distant 
lands, written in all styles and characters, 
and in every language. 

“ Behold,” cried I, “‘ the power of genius, 
which has by its irresistible witchery, drawn 
hither people of all climes and tongues, to 
offer up to it at these altars the meed of their 
willing homage. ‘They come here, the pil- 
grims of feeling, seeking the delight of wit- 
nessing a spot hallowed in their minds by 
the purity, the passions and the fate of two 
visionary beings—the vividly drawn personi- 
fications of emotions they have all themselves 
felt, of griefs such as they must all them- 
selves have in some degree experienced.” 

The excursion to Pamplemousses is indeed 
a sentimental journey. 

There are two scenes on the way to India 
equally consecrated by this universa'ly-felt 
influence ;—the place where Napoleon was 
laid at St. Helena, and these tombs here in 
the Isle of France;—and, however much 
matter-of-fact people, who wish to be thought 
above all effeminate sensibility, may joke 
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and talk lightly as they survey the latter,) This was all we could draw from him on 
their very presence here, and the difficulties the subject; indeed, he showed rather a 
they have made their way through to reach | | reluctance to converse upon it at all, appear- 
them, evince the deep impression which the ing to consider English politics a much more 
touching pathos of this tale of love and sor- ‘important matter for discussion—an opinion 
row must have made on the hidden softness| wherein we could not coincide with him. 
of their hearts. |However, we managed to win our way so 

While I was thus apostrophizing, my com- | far into his good graces that, understanding 
panion was busy with his pencil, and I, we intended to walk back that night to Port 
dropping from my stilts, immediately fol- | Louis, he offered to send his head servant, an 
lowed his example. When we had completed Englishman, with us by way of guide. In 
and compared our respective sketches, we} half an hour we set out. 
went our way, and lighting our cheroots at} Our new adherent was a cockney—this is 
a fire in the near corner of the enclosure, a fact, and not a joke—a genuine cockney 
where some weeds and brushwood were be- | he was, and as original and amusing a cha- 
ing consumed, took a lingering look at the! racter as you can suppose. From the time 
scene, and then left the place, walking swiftly we left the hotel at Pamplemousses till we 
back to the village, in search of “ the hotel. vd reached that at Port Louis, he never ceased 

Ere we had time to finish our cigars, or} talking, and that in a dialect as rich as any 
coquette with a thimblefull of cognac, a most | ever heard around the crowded counter of a 
unexceptionable dinner (considering) was set. Whitechapel gin palace. 
before us, along with a bottle of very lauda- He was a native of Blackfriars, which he 
ble Bordeaux. had left at ten years old to come out here. 

When the table was cleared away, andj All the tact and acuteness of the Londoner 
supplied with a second bottle, we invited the | he possessed, along with much talent, and 
landlord to sit down with us and have a these properties had been curiously directed 
glass. An exceedingly decent elderly man | by a residence within the circumscribed 
he appeared to be, and, moreover, was the bounds of an island like this, That sharp- 
proprietor of the place, ‘and an Englishman | ness of intellect which, in his native Baby- 
to boot, And this last fact was not the least lon, exerted upon his fellow-cockneys, might 
of our comforts, for the majority of the popu-| have elevated him one way or other, to the 
lation of the island are French, and they) civic chair or the gallows, was here squan- 
speak, or affect to speak, no language but dered uselessly on stolid planters, whom it 
their own. Our discourse regarded the was inglorious to “do,”’—on gibbering ne- 
island (which by the way, the ‘inhabitants groes and rice-eating Malabars. It was with 
all call by the old Dutch name, Mauritius,)| him as with a gem formed by nature to dazzle 
its productions, its government, its wealth, crowded assemblies, but by mischance shut 
its towns and villages, Pamplemousses, and up for ever to light the cobwebbed darkness 
Paul and Virginia. lof a miser’s coffer, 

Our host informed us he had been thirty | It was amazing to me how this person 
years in the colony; that all that time he) came not to have lost the accent of the great 
had been used to hear the names in question | | | metropolis, which I declare he possessed in 
associated with that of the village, and that! absolute faultless purity—especially as I 
he never heard any doubt of the existence of; heard him speak French-as if it had been 
these personages expressed save by strangers. | his own mother tongue, and converse fluently 
He had proposed to the proprietor of the | with the Madagascar negroes, and with all 
place where the monuments stood, to have| denominations of Hindoos and Malays, in 
them dug under, with the view to ascertain | their own languages. 
whether any persons had really been buried} He had had many opportunities of studying 
there, but that gentleman was averse to dis- | the characters of all these people, and a num- 
turbing them. He further assured us, that) ber of curious anecdotes of their customs and 
the fact of a large ship called the St. Geran, | ceremonies he gave us, some of them of a 
having been wrecked in a hurricane at the | most diverting description, whiling away in 
place “called Tomb Bay, about seven miles an admirable manner the journey, and ren- 
from Pamplemousses, was undoubted. He | dering its length any thing but a tedium, He 
had heard the incident frequently alluded to | rattled on now about wild boar chasing in the 
by old inhabitants of the island, woods, then about monkey-shooting, and 
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lastly touching the more exciting sport of|cleared spots, which the French planters 
man-hunting before the emancipation. ‘made anywhere they chose, according as 

One of his yarns was to this purport: | they liked the situation or the soil—a family 

A slave had taken to the woods to avoid of the name of Latour had fixed themselves 
the whip, and gone “ nat’ral wild.” He used | in the valley, over there, under the Peter 
to prey about on whatever he could catch,| Botte mountain. This family in process of 
as boars, monkeys, fish, birds, rats, mice, | time became one of the wealthiest on the 
lizards, and affording admirable fun to the, island, and held their heads very high. The 
Nimrods of the colony, always managing,| name is still a common one among the 


however closely pursued, to “tip them the’ 
double.” At last he was tracked to his lair, 
a den surrounded by impervious bush, to| 
which he made his way by skipping from | 


| 


branch to branch of the overhanging trees, 


like a big baboon. But now the Emancipa- | 
tion was passed, and the whip numbered | 
among things that were. The value of a 
black fellow’s life, moreover, was recognised | 
by law, and all they could do, when at length | 
they had him at bay, was to inform him that 
he was now free, all the same as if his skin | 
had been whiter, and might go to work for | 
three dollars a month, where he used to do| 
the same thing for three floggings a week. | 
With some difficulty they managed to make) 
him comprehend at once the change in his| 
state and in the rate of labour, whereupon he 
quietly left the woods, and came to work on 
the estate of our comrade’s then master. 

* And [ll give you my davy,” continued 
he, ‘* it was sommat more nor a twelvemonth | 
afore this ere feller lost the game scent of a} 
vild hanimal, You might nose him all over | 
the grounds, and the dogs used to point him 
reg’lar.” 

At length we managed to draw him to the 
subject ever uppermost in our minds—the 
tale of Paul and Virginia; when, with much 
alacrity, he proceeded to give us the fol- 
lowing narrative, purely traditional, for he) 
assured us on his honour as a white man he, 
had never read nor even seen the romance. 

I cannot pretend to give in writing the 
faintest trace of the accent, the language, the 
phrases or idioms of his discourse; for though | 
I understood them, I am afraid I cannot com- | 
municate them. I must therefore at present 
leave the dialect and gesticulation to fancy, 
and content myself with an abstract in plain 


English of 


THE TRUE YARN OF PAUL AND VIRGINIA, 








A great many years ago, before the Eng- 
lish became masters of the Isle of France, 
when it was much more thinly populated 
than now,—when, moreover, the whole face 
of the country was ‘ bush,” except the 








French here. 

A young girl at length came to be the 
only child of the head of the house, and the 
heiress in perspective. Her name was “ Wir- 
ginny,” and as she grew up from childhood 
she gained the repute of being the most beau- 
tiful creature in the colony. The population 
being limited, all the white people knew one 
another, and of course it was easy to ascer- 
tain that she was so. She was brought up 
on her father’s plantation, and ran about the 
house and the fields without restraint of any 
description. 

Now there was a young man about a 
year or two older than she, a kind of distant 
poor relation of the family, who had been 
taken into the house when a child and an 
orphan, and had grown up with her in a 
somewhat similar style, 

This young couple then, growing up like 
brother and sister in this lonely way, came 
to have an ardent affection for each other, 
on his part especially. ‘This, in a small 
community, like the colony in those days, 
where every one knew his neighbour’s af- 
fairs, was remarked by all, and came to be 
a common topic of conversation. 

“ This, then, was Paul,” interrupted my 
companion. 

** No, sir, It warn’t—I begs pard’n—at 
least it warn’t that there Paul, the same as 
is buried here down at Pamplemousses.” 

**Q, yes; but it says so in the book.” 

* Vell, for that matter I can’t pretend to 
say ’xactly, seein’ as ’ow I never read the 
book. His name may have been Paul, only 
there he was, and them ’ere as told me the 
story never gnve him no name partic’lar to 
know him by,’ 

Upon this my friend succumbed in the 
argument, and the yarn forthwith proceeded. 

Well, when this young couple got so fond 
of each other that their liking had become 
proverbial, it became necessary that Virginia 
should go to France, to receive an education 
becoming her prospects, for nothing in the 
way of instruction could then be had on the 
island. This was a sore blow for both of 
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them, especially for him, so much so, that | 
when she was gone, he “went clean out of 
his mind,” and used to wander about from 
house to house, the only white madman in 
the colony. 

At length he disappeared—whether he 
had been drowned in some of the rivers, lost 
in the woods, had fallen over some precipice 
among the mountains, or had gone on board 
some of the ships to and from India, that 
always called here, no one could say; at all 
events he was never more heard of, and had 
likely come by his death somehow. 

But at the end of three or four years, when 
Virginia had completed her European edu- 
cation, and was become an accomplished 
young lady, she left France to come out 
here to her friends. 

The ship in which she embarked was a 
French armed Indiaman—one of those which 
used to come out regularly every year with 
emigrants, to this isle and that of Bourbon, and 
bring supplies of European comforts, arms, 
and utensils to the colonists. ‘They were 
always expected for a long time previous to 
their arrival, and any thing befalling one of 
them, was much more apt to dwell in the 
memory of the inhabitants than if it had 
happened to a ship merely touching here on 
her course to the Indies. 

Now on the way out, a voyage which, 
long as it is now, was of much greater dura- 
tion then, a young gentleman of the name 
of Paul, or St. Paul, one of the officers of 
the ship, fell in love with her as ardently as 
had her early companion, but with infinitely 
better effect to his wooing, having managed 
to engage her to become his wife on their 
arrival at the island. 

“OQ, the d—I take her constancy!” cried 
my companion. ‘ Was this the way she 
served her old adorer, who had been fool 
enough to go mad about such an ungrateful 

baggage !” 
Alas! the love of women—it is known 
To be a fickle and a changing thing. 


quoth I, quoting Byron by way of clinching 
the argument. 

“Vy, talking of constancy in women, 
white, black, or yellow, you see its all gam- 
mon, that ’ere. The only thing I knows on 
as is really onchangeable, is a Mauritius 
paper dollar,* for there it is, and you can’t 
change it nowheres nor no how.” 





* Paper dollars form the staple currency of the 


But let us get the story under weigh once 
more. 

This ship, which had been long expected, 
arrived here just at the end of the hurricane 
season. It was thought she had escaped 
them, but the tail of one caught her as she 
was coming round by Amber island; she 
was driven on a shoal, and totally wrecked, 
A few of the crew escaped by swimming, 
but nearly the whole, along with the passen- 
gers, were drowned, and their dead bodies 
washed upon the beach. 

Among them were two found clasped in 
each other’s arms. ‘They were Virginia and 
this Paul, her young lieutenant. He had 
endeavoured to save her by swimming ashore, 
but the burden had been too much, and 
rather than abandon her among the waves, 
he had perished with her. 

As is necessary in a burning climate like 
this, graves were dug hard by, and the bo- 
dies buried as they were cast up. 

Now there was an old fellow, a distant 
connexion of Virginia’s family, had this 
estate here at Pamplemousses at that time, 
and some while after, when he was orna- 
menting his grounds, he had the bodies of 
her and her Jover removed from the beach, 
and interred here under the trees, one on 
each side of his garden, and had these monu- 
ments brought from France, and set up over 
their graves. 

‘What a pity,” said I, “ you could not 
prove that the first Paul who disappeared in 
such an unaccountable manner, found his 
way after her to France, and there managed 
to raise himself to be a lieutenant in the ship 
she was to come out in. This would be a 
most satisfactory way of working out this 
tale, and quite in accordance with the estab- 
lished usage of heroes and heroines of ro- 
mance. 

“ Vell—it might be, if a feller had an ’ead 
for sich a sort o’thing as that ere. But I 
only tells vot I ’eard from an old ’oman more 
nor eighty years old, who lives down along- 
side an house at Pamplemousses, and she 
rec’lects qvite vell the shipwreck, and the 
great grief there vas all over the colony. 
She has a mind, too, of the first feller going 
about spooney mad ven Wirginny vas gone 
to Europe ; and how a French sodger officer* 





nominal worth for a sovereign. They do not pass 
out of the colony, and are a precious stumbling. 
block to strangers. 

* Bernardin St. Pierre was for some time a cap- 
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vos said to have wrote it all down in a book 
that vos qvite overcomin’.” 

Such was the tale we received, of the 
foundation of this celebrated romance. With 
regard to its authenticity, I will undertake 
to say nothing; but to the fact of its having 
been told us, and in the way I have stated, | 
pledge my word. For my part, I see no- 
thing improbable in the narrative; it seems 
all very natural, and likely enough; never- 
theless, | would by no means upon its au- 
thority presume to impugn the originality of 
the incidents of the tale.* 

As we came near the town, our ears were 
struck by a curious sort of barbaric singing, 
with a not unmusical accompaniment from 
some sort of drum. Presently we saw a 
light glancing among the trees at about a 
bowshot distance from the road. 

** Vell, if this ere an’t a hopsom jopsom, 
I’m blow’d!” said our ally. 

We paused and listened, and expressing 
our strong curiosity as to what was going 
on, he immediately left the road, and march- 
ed up a path in the direction of the light, 
bidding us follow, and he would show us the 
whole * to do.” 

As we staggered on behind him, I confess 
I felt queerish. It was now near midnight, 
and here were we about to intrude upon some 
unhallowed mysteries of beings, black as 
the demon they worshipped. 

We found a small Indian house, with the 
front open as usual. There were nearly 
twenty Malabar people assembled and seat- 
ed in a circle round the embers of a fire. 
One fellow, dressed all in white, with a tow- 
ering white turban on his head, sat perched 
on a high table or shelf in a corner, with a 
bright lamp burning beside him, and a kind 
of white-paper book scratched over with 
strange characters, laid open upon his knees. 
He kept chanting sentences from this, at the 
end of which one of the circle below replied 
by a kind of bass antistrophe, accompany- 
ing the words by gesticulating with his hands 
and fingers. Another fellow sat with his 
back to us, crosslegged like the rest, but on 
his knees he had a long drum, tapering 


* The Mauritius scenery depicted by Bernardin 
de St. Pierre in his fable of Paul et Virginie, is 
strictly correct, which is more than can be said for 
the narrative he has so delightfully woven. I visit- 
ed the tombs (as is pretended) of the faithful lovers, 
and paid tribute to the genius of St. Pierre—Mont- 
gomery Martin's History of Southern Africa. Bri- 
tish Colonial Library. 
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towards the end like a small barrel. Upon 
this he kept time with his fingers to the reci- 
tation of the second singer, and when he had 
done, the whole assemblage broke out into 
a wild howling chorus, and the drummer 
thumped his instrument as if it was his veri- 
estenemy. ‘Then this uproar ceased, and 
the chap in the corner began chanting again 
from his book, and a similar scene was re- 
enacted. 

Our cockney comrade, with the most de- 
lightful nonchalance, stepped into the circle, 
and taking an ember from the fire, lighted 
his cheroot, and then motioning us to come 
with him, away we padded back to the road, 

He informed us that they were practising 
certain rites of their religion, anathematis- 
ing some unlucky wight for having touched 
pork, or for some similar offence. 

Shortly we reached the hotel of Port Louis, 
and | confess [ parted from our amusing fel- 
low-traveller with some regret, as he went 
merrily away to seek for adventures among 
the whites, blacks, browns, and yellows of 
the thickly populated town. 

In a couple of days we set out again with 
renewed spirits and activity, for a ramble 
among the mountains. 

As we walked through the town, we 
observed the French Opera-house standing 
open. In we went, and found them busy at 
rehearsal. The place appeared tasteful in 
design, but very squalid, as far as decora- 
tion went. However, this is the case with 
all theatres and painted beauties under the 
searching influence of plain daylight. The 
music that we heard in the way of rehearsal 
was excellent; but, as neither of us was a 
great admirer of operatic performances, we 
levanted. 

Up the mountains behind the town, we 
went by a rugged sort of path that leads 
over the ridge of the “ Pouce” to the plain 
country beyond. It was steep as a ladder, 
and the day was as usual, broiling hot; ne- 
vertheless, up we climbed, pausing every 
hundred steps to rest our wearied limbs, and 
look back upon the prospect behind and far 
below us. Our path ascended the staircase- 
like shelf of rock that wound round one side 
of the precipitous hollow, at whose bottom 
lies the town. 

At length we reached the highest point of 
our path, where crossing the sharp edge of 
the ridge, it bent to descend the perpendicu- 
lar distal side. ‘The prospect was now most 
extensive and magnificent; the whole fertile 
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island lay beneath us, extended like a map, 
a dim, hot, hazy vapour seeming to float 
over it far below, bluish in the sun-light, and 
giving a warm, quivering indistinctness to 
every object it shrouded. 

As we looked back upon the town, the 
houses seemed like a collection of tiny shells 
ranged in rows by the beach, while the ships 
in the harbour looked like a number of par- 
ticles of chaff floating idly in the water. To 
the left stood, like a footstool, as seen from 
our elevation, the signal hill (the Height of 
Discovery, of the tale,) with its flagstaff 
standing up like a needle on end; while 
away to the right was extended the wood- 
covered plain to Pamplemousses, all of one 
unvaried green. Around us stretched out 
the boundless expanse of the Indian ocean, 
the horizon seeming so very high, as to be 
on our own level, or above it. 

When we had for a while feasted our 
sight on the glorious prospect, we prepared 
to make our descent on the other side. As 
we did so, we obtained a view of the pos- 
terior face of that ridge, whose black front 
had frowned over us so tremendously in our 
ascent. ‘To our amazement, it formed a 
precipice equally perpendicular, but of a far 
more stupendous height, going sheer down 
into a lovely wooded valley behind, into 
which to look from our elevation was fear- 
ful. In fact, the whole of that ridge, or 
lengthened mountain, appeared in its height 
and thinness like a mighty slate raised upon 
one edge, and seemed as if the next gale of 
wind would blow it down flat, covering as 
with a lid, the town, harbour, wooded plains, 
and all. 

The back of the ‘* Pouce,” which we had 
to descend, was bad enough too, but in a dif- 
ferent way. Although as beetling as the 
other precipices, its face, instead of being 
bare black rock, was broken by numerous 
shelves, each covered with rich green wood, 
and rifted by many chasms, down which 
poured water in white sheets of foam. Our 
path lay down among those, by a series of 
zigzags, which you would have sworn were 
artificial, so regular and perfect did they 
seem, as if planned by some accurate engi- 
neer, and executed by the resources of an 
army. Nevertheless, it was all a freak of 
Nature, the only thing artificial about the 
road being the frequent footsteps of negroes 
and Malabars, preventing the grass and 
bushes from overrunning it. 

On reaching the plain, we advanced 





through a narrow straight avenue of about 
a quarter of a mile long, walled and covered 
over by luxuriant hedges of rose-apple, to 
the Indian village of Moka. As we passed 
the cottages, we made the want of a light for 
our cigars a pretence for entering them, 
with a view to observe the internal economy. 
They were built of bundles of reeds, placed 
side by side, and thatched with the same ma- 
terials. A few stools and calibashes lying 
about, appeared to form the furniture; while 
a dirty old grass-mat, laid along one end of 
the place, seemed the only substitute for a 
bed—unless they slept suspended in cots or 
hammocks, and had stowed them away some- 
where in the daytime. Tach had a pig-sty 
attached, with one or two diminutive black 
porkers snorting about, and a small garden 
in front, wherein we observed the pineapple 
a frequent vegetable. Cocoanut-trees grew 
in some of these, but in all plantains bananas 
and pumpkins were abundant. 

A river ran hard by, narrow, dark, and 
very deep. It abounded in fish of shapes 
and tints that would have made the Waltons 
of England stare, but was entirely free from 
snakes or any dangerous reptile. In fact, 
there are no poisonous creatures on the island. 
Scorpions are sometimes seen, but they are 
no bigger than spiders. 

We found our way to a shop kept in one 
of these reed-built cottages by a Frenchman. 
Here we dined upon an admirable omelet, 
really the best I have ever tasted: whether 
hunger lent it a relish, I cannot say, but it did 
feel superb. Three or four bottles of ** Bass’s 
India ale, shipped by Barclay and Perkins,” 
disappeared from the Frenchman’s stock, 
along with a small flask of * noyau.” 

The story of our landlord, who kept talking 
away to us at an amazing rate, was curious. 
He was a native of the island—had gone to 
sea ina French frigate when young, and seen 
some service. From this he was transferred 
to the artillery in Napoleon’s army, and 
served in the Peninsula and elsewhere for 
seven years, till he was taken prisoner by the 
English, and conveyed to Portsmouth, where 
he was kept for two years more, till the Isle 
of France having come into the possession of 
England, he was recognised as a British sub- 
ject, and liberated. After many surprising 
adventures, he found his way back to his 
isle once more, and is now the contented 
husband of a dainty little wife, and father of 
a thriving family of sons and daughters, 

Our journey now lay along the level plain 
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behind the mountains we had crossed, and 
doubled the bluff end of the ridge leading 
close by the shore into the town. It was a 
distance of more than ten miles—a pretty 
good evening stroll after crossing a ridge of 
mountains, whose height your gazetteer will 
tell you. Our host accompanied us about 
half a mile on our way, to see us safe be- 
yond some puzzling cross-roads, when, cut- 
ting each of us a mighty cudgel, and wishing 
us a hearty farewell, he turned and went 
back to his snug little dwelling. 

It was a beautiful night, calm, cool, and 
fragrant. Abundance of starlight there was, 
but no moon, for she had not yet risen above 
the mountains, close under whose precipitous 
sides we were walking. 

Without further adventure, unless resisting 
the charms of an Ethiopian Circe, black as 
your blacking-pot, deserves the name, we 
reached the watering-place at the head of the 
harbour. Here we slaked our thirst at the 


gushing fountain (whence ships draw their 
supplies,) and immediately getting hold of a 
boat, went on board, to repose our aching 
limbs in our hammocks. 

Another day, and it was up anchor and 
away with us. It was in the evening when 


we got under weigh, and [| lingered abaft, 
gazing at the beautiful island in all its love- 
liness of plain and sublimity of mountain, till 
in the dimness of night and distance, it looked 
like a dusky shadow, fantastically shaped, 
far behind us on the horizon. 

Next day we coasted the lofty Isle of Bour- 
bon, shrouded in clouds, from over which 
arose the conicle summit of a volcano, with 
a cloud of smoke rolling slowly away from 
it to leeward. ‘The portion seen over the 
clouds looked exactly like a field-officer’s 
cocked-hat, with a waving, snowy plume. 
Frequent streaks of flame, seen among the 
smoke, might have been the small red feathers 
mingling with the white. ‘That island, too, 
faded away among its clouds astern of us as 
night fell, and in the morning there were 
eleven thousand miles of ocean before us. 

PEREGRINE, 
a 
TEMPERANCE IN GERMANY. 


Several of the German Princes are imitating 
Father Matthew in encouraging ‘Temperance So- 
cieties. ‘The King of Bavaria has published a de- 
cree, by which all the municipal magistrates are 
obliged to become the members and heads of a new 
Temperance Society! and at the same time they 
are called upon to induce their fellow citizens to 
adopt the same practice.—Court Journal, 
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From the (London) Spectator. 


REGENERATION or tae ENGLISH DRAMA. 


Tne fallen estate of the drama was never 
so sadly exposed as it is at present. Exiled 
from the great houses, the high drama has 
not reappeared elsewhere. Several questions 
occur—will it revive of itself, with the lapse 
of time? Will it be revived by some kind 
of fostering, as patronage or protection? Can 
it be revived by extraneous assistance of any 
kind; or must its own professors take the 
affair into their own hand, and reorganize the 
system? The last appears to be the only 
plan; and it would be wise in actors to con- 
sider the case, and to see what may be done 
by exertion, by improvements, and by intel- 
ligent combination. Let it be observed, that 
the recent alteration of the law has effected 
three remarkable changes in the condition 
of the drama: it has removed the two over- 
bearing monopolies, made the penalties on 
irregularities more stringent, and removed 
all trace of vagabondage from the calling, It 
is therefore in a better position than ever it 
was to be made really a ‘profession ;” but to 
that end a better system and maturer coun- 
sels among its professors are needed. 

The causes to which the decline of the 
drama is generally ascribed are three—the 
increase of domestic comforts and home 
amusements among the middle and richer 
classes, who supply the profitable portions 
of audiences; the costliness of theatrical per- 
formances; and the low state of the art it- 
self. Other causes may cooperate, but if 
those three were removed, it seems tolerably 
certain that the drama would revive. Let 
us see whether actors could find appropriate 
remedies, 

The case of an actor differs from that of 
all other professors of the fine arts; the 
poet, the painter, the musician—the musical 
performer as well as composer, may each 
pursue his calling by himself, and often does 
so: the actor needs the cooperation of his 
fellows; for performers who have acted alone 
constitute an anomaly in the art. The jea- 
lousy, the general poverty and improvidence 
of actors, and possibly some remaining in- 
fluence of their social degradation, have been 
the reasons why the occupants of playhouses 
have too often been other than actors; and 
even when actors themselves have owned a 
very imperfect influence from the profession. 
The affairs of theatres have seldom been 
administered with a view to the interests of 
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the art. Very different interests have been | 
consulted, and the theatre has been made 
ancillary to the bagnio. It is possible that 
such uses to which various parts of a theatre 
may be put may bring particular sums into 
the treasury from the pockets of roués; but 
assuredly nothing tends more to drive away 
respectable and numerous audiences, at the 
same time that a connexion with such things 
weakens by degrading the profession. If 
actors wish to have the scene of their exer- 
tions filled by real lovers of the drama, they 
must make it at least as attractive to the 
intelligent and rational part of the commu- 
nity as home. If the amusements of home 
have grown more various and stimulating, 
the acted drama should maintain its place 
by becoming more perfect than ever it has 
been, so that it may still be a crowning re- 
creation. In opera, for example, dramatic 
music tasted in the family circle around the 
pianoforte should only give a greater appe- 
tite to see the thing in its complete shape at 
the theatre; whereas, ten to one, there is 
some such miserable hash, that the less pre- 
tending domestic performance is better, be- 
cause less fruitful in absurdity. In like 
manner, the reading of Knight’s Shaks- 
peare, with all the lights, critical and de- 
scriptive, of 1843, should make the reader 
the more desirous to see the poem done in 
action: but instead of seeing that, he only 
sees it done into nonsense, or made a vehicle 
for displaying such feats of scenic illusion 
as he could enjoy better apart from the 
drama—at some diorama, for example. 

To a great extent, Mr. Macready realized 
what is here demanded: his theatre was so 
far purged of improprieties, that respectable 
women began to frequent it without feeling 
it necessary always to be guarded by male 
protection ; and a fastidious and discrimina- 
ting taste had effected great improvements 
on the stage. Yet he failed. In those re- 


spects, however, he did not fail—he suc- 
ceeded. He drew a very large revenue; but 


then his expenditure was still larger. His 
failure was caused by expense—the second 
of the three causes enumerated above. In 
speaking of that failure and its ostensible 
cause, Mr. Macready made some indirect 
allusion to the necessity of splendid accesso- 
ries for the ‘ legitimate drama;” apparently 
having in mind remarks which had appeared 
in this journal or elsewhere, questioning the 
absolute necessity of splendour on all occa- 
sions. He intimated that without elaborate 
Votume V.—5 


accessories, the performance of plays would 
degenerate into mere reading. Probably a 
predisposition to magnificence may have sug- 
gested that assumption; which, made as it 
was by the man who had in other respects 
most successfully attempted the revival ot 
the drama, deserves some examination. All 
mimetic art depends for its perfection on the 
consistency of the medium chosen: you may 
portray Helen in the living tints of oil- colour, 
in marble, in black chalk, in bronze, in plaster 
of Paris; and you shall in either case, totally 
forget the nature of the vehicle in the idea 
of flesh and flowing robes, and even of mo- 
tion. Introduce “real” gold into the oil-paint- 
ing, coloured eyes or painted cheeks into the 
statue, a bit of “flesh colour” into the chalk 
drawing, and the truth of the whole is de- 


'stroyed. Nothing can be more “unnatural” 
than the materials chosen to represent flesh 


and drapery; but so long as the medium is 
consistent, the relative truth is preserved, 
and the imagination is satisfied. Let all 
artists carry this axiom with them—Almost 
any medium of representation may be se- 


lected; but once chosen, it must be consist- 


ent. To apply the axiom in the present 
case. ‘There are two kinds of reading: you 
may read the plays of Shakspeare to your- 
‘self, and probably enjoy the poetry more in 
that way than in any other. The perfect 
familiarity of the act of reading makes the 
process to be entirely overlooked; the ideas 
are presented to the mind as totally free 
from the obstructions as from the aids o1 
embodiment—in a consistent medium, such 
as itis. The defect is, that the result is apt 
to be vague. ‘The other kind of reading is 
that of a second person, aloud. ‘The lan- 
guage of the author may be skilfully uttered ; 

but the position of the reader raises a num- 
ber of inapt ideas in the listener. The voices 
of the poet are many; the voices imagined 
by the solitary reader, as many; the voice 
of the reader aloud, one: the poet’s hero 
draws a sword, leaps a wall, or points to his 
mistress; the mind’s eye of the solitary 
reader sees all that done; the body’s eye 
sees the reader aloud swordless, totally out 
of condition to leap walls, and he points at 
vacancy. ‘The reader aloud constitutes a 
multiplied obstruction to the clear perception 
of the author’s idea. On the other hand, the 
actor, adopting the poet’s words, dressed so 
far in costume that the sight of him shall 
raise no unsuitable idea—the idea of Mr. 
Macready, for instance, when the talk is of 
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King John—surrounded by scenery sufficient 
to illustrate the place and time of the action; 
thus endowed, the actor presents you the 
poet’s idea working in living reality, with no 
obstruction nor distracting object. A very 
modest amount of accessories will often— 
not always—suffice to that great end. ‘The 
real test for the value of accessories lies in 
this question, Does the mental idea remain 
predominant, the accessories only helping 
that without being separately recognized— 
being forgotten; or do the accessories be- 
come the predominant idea? If so, the “ le- 
gitimate drama” has ceded to spectacle. 
Now spectacle is a good thing in its way, 
but it is not an essential element of dramatic 
poetry. By reducing accessories to their 
subordinate position, as mere auxiliary helps, 
not primary objects of dramatic representa- 
tion, one great source of expense would be 
removed. Another would be abolished by a 


classification of theatres; since each mana- | 


ger now maintains three or four different 
companies, to perform tragedy, comedy, 
opera, and ballet or spectacle, while he can 
employ only one set at a time. ‘To put the 


question simply, would half the audiences 
that went to see Mr. Macready’s perform. 


ance of tragedy have gone, although there 
were only needful instead of “ splendid” ac- 
cessories, and although there were not com- 
panies in the same house to perform operas, 
comedies, or ballets, in posse, but not acted 
with the tragedy? If so, he would have had 
his revenue reduced by one-half, but his ex- 
penditure reduced in a far greater propor- 
tion. 

The low condition of the art itself is the 
most deplorable cause of the decline. It is 
really a case of decay, and in former times 
might have had to await some revolution of 
the human race to set it right. But if the 
other causes would be best removed by the 
vigorous exertion of the actors themselves, 
eminently is this one for their endeavour. 
The drama is the reflex of nature; but na- 
ture no longer being the original, nature is 
not reflected. In nature, certain passions 
and emotions are represented by certain tones 
of voice and actions of the face and limbs: 
it is the business of the poet to invent situa- 
tions in which passions are developed, and 
to supply language; the actor supplies the 
actions of face and limb, and the tones of 
voice to illustrate those situations and that 
language; but instead of copying those things 
from the living nature, the actor of our day 
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uses certain actions and tones of voice which 
are understood to have been used by former 
actors. In the transmission, the forms of 
expression have become mechanical and dry, 
have lost their life and living shape. This 
is the way with all decaying art ; the Greek 
painters that worked for the Italian churches 
before Cimabue and Giotto broke through 
the system, painted figures after a pattern of 
their own, descending from one to the other. 
One reason for the mannerism in our time is, 
that actors in fact do not often see living pas- 
sion; so much has the polish of society sub- 
dued and concealed it. We have it best on 
the Italian stage; of which the actors come 
from a land where a freer loose is given to the 
Yet they are not extinguished 
even here: they will be found among the 
ruder and less educated classes, in remote 
country-places, the scenes of suffering ; and 
the studious actor will there seek them out. 
Such expressions are a kind of rough raw 
material, the refinement to be added by the 
actor. One advantage of classified drama 
would be, that the attention of the artist 
would be concentrated more on particular 
classes of feeling ; that he would become more 
moulded to certain impressions ; and that his 
set would learn to act better in concert. In 
short, acting would be made an art comprising 
something more than elocution and “stage 
business.” 

The juncture seems to us one that may 
be improved. Matters could not be worse ; 
things could not be in more utter confusion ; 


experiment therefore is less hazardous, and 


change more easy. If actors indeed believe 
that success can be legislated for them—that 
audiences can be made to give ‘* encourage- 
ment” from a disinterested love of some ab- 
straction called the Drama, that is, that peo- 
ple can continue to go to the theatre on 
principle, instead of going for mere amuse- 
ment—there is no hope. But if some of the 
number were to investigate and ascertain the 
extent of the present mischief—to combine 
for the purpose of studying the laws of dra- 
matic poetry and representation, and to pro- 
duce as complete specimens in the various 
departments as they could, at the same time 
sweeping from the theatre all that clogs its 
portals against a public daily growing more 
fastidious—the ‘ profession” might be ele- 
vated to a higher social rank than it has yet 
attained, and yield to its votaries more de- 
cent and secure subsistence. The alterna- 
tive appears to be, ruin or regeneration. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine for December. 
SOMETHING ABOUT MUSIC, 


GENTLE Christians, pity us! We are just 
returned from a musical entertainment, and, 
with aching head and stunned ears, sit down 
to try to recover our equanimity, sorely dis- 
turbed by the infliction which, we regret to 
say, we have survived. Had we known how 
to faint, we had done so on the spot, that ours 
might have been the bliss of being carried 
out over the heads and shoulders of the audi- 
ence ere the performance had well begun— 
a movement that would have insured us the 
unfeigned thanks of all whom we had res- 
cued from their distressing situation under 
pretence of bearing us off, splashing us with 
cold water, causing doors to bang impres- 
sively during our exit, and the various other 
petit soins requisite to the conducting a 
“‘ faint” with dignity. 

But it could not be accomplished. We 
made several awkward attempts, so little 
like, that their only result was our being 
threatened with a policeman if we made any 
more disturbance; so, after a hasty glance 
round had assured us of the impracticability 
of making our escape in any more every- 
day style, we sat down with a stern resolu- 
tion of endurance—lips firmly compressed, 
eyes fixed in a stony gaze on the orchestra, 
whence issued by turns groans, shrieks, and 
screams, from sundry foully-abused instru- 
ments of music; accompanied by equally 
appalling sounds from flat, shrill signorinas, 
quavering to distraction, backed by gigantic 
“ basses,” (double ones surely,) who, with 
voices like the ‘seven devils” of the old 
Grecian, bellowed out divers sentimentalisms 
about dying for love, when assuredly their 
most proximate danger was of apoplexy. 

Well, the affair came to an end, as, it is 
to be hoped, will every other evil in this 
wicked world; in a spasm of thankfulness 
we extricated ourselves from the crush, and 
reached our home, where, under the genial 
influence of quiet and a cup of coffee, we can 
afford to laugh at the past, (our own vehe- 
ment indignation included,) and ruminate 
calmly on the * how” and the * why” of the 
nuisance, which appears to us as well wor- 
thy of being put down by act of parliament, 
as the ringing of muffin bells and crying 
““ sweep!” 

It is a perfect puzzle to us by what pro- 
cess the standard of music has become so 






























































lowered, as to make what is ordinarily served 
up under that name, be received as the legi- 
timate descendant of the harmony divine 
which erst broke on the ear of the listening 
world, when * the morning stars sang toge- 
ther ;” and, in the first freshness of its crea- 
tion—teeming with melody—angels deigned 
to visit this terrestrial paradise, nor turned 
an exile’s gaze to that heaven whose strains 
were chanted in glad accordance with the 
murmuring stream, and music of the waving 
forest—which, in its greatness and beauty, 
seemed but ‘a little lower” than its celestial 
archetype, for 


“ Earth hath this variety from heaven.” 


(Blessings on the poet for that line! We 
have a most firm belief in Milton, and re- 
ceive his representations of heaven as we 
would those of a Daguerreotype.) 

But it is even so. ‘There is but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, and this 
entrancing art, it seems, has taken it; sorely 
dislocating its graceful limbs, and injuring 
its goodly proportions in the unseemly esca- 
pade. ‘There—we have played over a sim- 
ple air, one that thrills through our heart 
of hearts; and as the notes die on our ears, 
soothing though the strain be, we feel our 
indignation increase, and glow still more 
fiercely against this—music, as it is by cour- 
tesy called, for heaven knows it has no le- 
gitimate claim to the. name!—till it reaches 
the crusading point, and we rush headlong 
to a war of extermination against bars, rests, 
crotchets and quavers—undaunted even by 
‘“‘ staves,” and formidable inflated semibreves. 

We hate your crashing, clumsy chords, 
and utterly spit at and defy chromatic pas- 
sages from one end of the instrument to the 
other, and back again; flats, sharps, and 
most appropriate “ naturals,” spattered all 
over the page. ‘The essential spirit of dis- 
cord seems let loose on our modern music, 
tainted, as it were, with the moral infection 
that has seized the land; it is music for a 
democracy, not the stately, solemn measure 
of imperial majesty. Music to soothe! the 
idea is obsolete, buried with the ruffs and 
farthingales of our great-grandmothers ; or, 
to speak more soberly, with the powdered 
wigs and hoops of their daughters. There 
is music to excite, much to irritate one, and 
much more to drive a really musical soul 
stark mad; but none to soothe, save that 
which is drawn from the hiding-places of the 
past. 
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We should like to catch one of the old 
masters——Handel, for instance—and place 
him within the range of one of our modern 
executioners, to whose taste (!) carte-blanche 
had been given. We think we see him under 
the infliction. Neither the hurling of wig, 
nor yet of kettle-drum, at the head of the 
performer, would relieve his outraged spirit: 
he would strangle the offender on the spot, 
and hang himself afterwards; and the jury 
would, in the first case, return a verdict of 
justifiable homicide, and, in the second, of 
justifiable suicide, with a deodand of no or- 
dinary magnitude on the musical instrument 
that had led to the catastrophe. 

There is no repose, no refreshment to the 
mind, in our popular compositions; they are 
like Turner’s skies—they harass and fatigue; 
leaving you certainly wondering at their dif- 
ficulty, but, as certainly, wishing they had 
been “impossible.” ‘There is to us more of 
touching pathos, heart-thrilling expression, 
in some of the old psalm-tunes, feelingly 
played, than in a whole batch of modernisms. 
The strains go home, and the * fountains of 
the great deep are broken up,”—the great 
deep of unfathomable feeling, that lies far, 
far below the surface of the world-hardened 
heart; and as the unwonted, yet unchecked, 
tear starts to the eye, the softened spirit yields 
to their influence, and shakes off the moil of 
earthly care; rising, purified and spiritual- 
jzed, into a clearer atmosphere. Strange, 
inexplicable associations brood over the mind, 


“ Like the far-off dreams of paradise,” 


mingling their chaste melancholy with mu- 
sings of a still subdued, though more cheer- 


ful character. How many glad hearts in the 
olden time have rejoiced in these songs of 
praise—how many sorrow{ul ones sighed out 
their complaints in these plaintive notes, that 
steal sadly, yet sweetly, on the ear—hearts 
that, now cold in death, are laid to rest 
around that sacred fane, within whose walls 
they had so often swelled with emotion! Tell 
us not of neatly trimmed ‘ cemeteries,” re- 
dolent of staring sunflowers, priggish shrubs, 
and all the modern coxcombry of the tomb; 
with nicely swept gravel walks, lest the 
mourner should get ‘wet on’s foot,” and 
vaults numbered like warehouses, where 
** parties may bring their own minister,” and 
be buried with any form, or no form, if they 
like it better. No, give us the village church- 
yard with its sombre yew-trees, among which 
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“The dial, hid by weeds and flowers, 
Hath told, by none beheld, the solitary hours ;” 


its grassy hillocks, and mouldering grave- 
stones, where haply all record is obliterated, 
and nought but a solitary “ resurgam” meets 
the inquiring eye; its white-robed priest rev- 
erently committing “ earth to earth,” in sure 
and certain hope “of a joyful resurrection” 
to the slumbering clay, that was wont to 
worship within the gray and time-stained 
walls, whence the mournful train have now 
borne him to his last rest ; while on the ivy- 
clad tower fall the slanting golden beams of 
an autumnal sun, that, in its declining glory, 
seems to whisper of hope and consolation to 
the sorrowful ones, reminding them that the 
night of the tomb shall not endure for ever, 
but that, so surely as the great orb of day 
shall return on the wings of the morning to 
chase away the tears of the lamenting earth, 
so surely shall the dust, strewed around that 
temple, scattered though it may be to the 
winds of heaven, “ rise again” in the morn- 
ing of the resurrection, when death “ shall 
be swallowed up in victory.” 


“Tis fit his trophies should be rife 
Around the place where he’s subdued; 
The gate of death leads forth to life.” 


But we are wandering sadly from our sub- 


ject; it is perhaps quite as well that we have 


done so, for we should have become danger- 
ous had we dwelt much longer on it. We 
were on the point of wishing (Nero-like) that 
our popular professors of the tuneful art had 
but one neck, that we might exterminate 
them at a blow, or hang them with one 
gigantic fiddle-string; but now, thanks to our 
episode, our exacerbated feelings are so far 
mollified, that we will be content with wish- 
ing them sentenced to grind knives on oil- 
less stones with creaking axles, till the suf- 
ferings of their own shall have taught them 
consideration for the ears of other people. 
But music, real music—not in the harsh, 
exaggerated style now in the ascendant, but 
simple, pure, melodious, such as might have 
entranced the soul of a Handel, when, in 
some vision of night, sounds swept from an- 
gelic harps have floated around him, the 
gifted one, in whose liquid strains and state- 
ly harmonies fall on our ravished ears the 
echoes of that immortal joy—such we con- 
fess to be one of our idols, before whose 
shrine we pay a willing, gladsome homage ; 
though now, alas! it must be in dens and 
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caves of the earth, since modern heresy has 
banished it from the temple of Apollo. 

See how Toryism peeps out even in the 
fine arts! Even did we say? They are its 
legitimate province ; ‘* The old is better,” is 
inscribed in glowing characters on the por- 
tals of the past. Old Painting! See the 
throbbing form start from the pregnant can- 
vass—the “ Mother of God” folding her Di- 
vine Son to her all but celestial arms—the 
Son of God fainting beneath a load of wo, 
not his own. Old Poetry! “Glorious old 
Homer, with his magic song ; and sturdy, 
oak-like in his strength, as in his verdure, | 
old Chaucer. Old Music! Hail, ye inspired 
sons of the lyre! A noble host are ye, en- 
shrined in the hearts of all loyal worshippers 
of the tuneful god. And yet (we grieve to 
confess it,) we, even we, spite of all our en- 
thusiasm, have been seen laughing at “ old 
music,” the aspiring psalmody of a country 
church singing-pew. 

Oh, to see the row of performers, the con- 
sequential choir, transcending in importance 
(in their own eyes,) the clerk, the curate, 
the rector, and even the squire from the 
great hall, majestic and stern though he be, 
with his awful wig and gold- headed cane! 
There are the fubsy boy s—copied apparent- 
ly from cherubim—who, with glowing, dis- 
tended cheeks, are simpering on the ceiling, 
doing the tenor, with wide open mouths that 
would shame e’er a barn-door in the village; 
their red, stumpy fingers sprawling over the 
music which they are (not) reading. The 
pale, lantern- jawed youths, in yellow waist- 
coats and tall shirt-collars, who look as if 
they were about to whistle a match, are hal- 
loing out what is professionally, and in this 
instance with most distressing truth, termed 
counter. ‘ Counter” it is with a vengeance; 
and not only so, but it is a neck-and-neck 
race between them and the urchins aforesaid, 
which shall have done first. ‘The shock- 
headed man, with chin dropped into his 
neckerchief, and mouth twisted into every 
unimaginable contortion, as though grinning 
through a horse-collar, has the bass confided 
to his faithful keeping; and emits a variety 
of growls and groans truly appalling, though 
evidently to his own great comfort and satis- 
faction. The bassoon, the clarionet, the flute 
—but how shall we describe them! Suf- 
fice it to say, that they appeared to be suf- 
fering inexpressible torments at the hands 
of their apoplectic-looking performers; who 
were all at the last gasp, and all determined 
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|to die bravely at their posts. 








And then the 
entranced audience, with half shut eyes and 
quivering palms! Oh, it was too much; we 
lost our character irretrievably that day ; 
half-suppressed titters from the squire’s pew 
were not to be borne. In that unhappy mo- 
ment we sinned away some quarter of a cen- 
tury’s unrivalled reputation for good man- 
ners and musical taste. Old Fiddlestrings 
never forgave us, never did he vouchsafe us 
another anthem, spite of our entreaties and 
protestations, and the thousand and one apo- 
logies for our ill-timed merriment, which our 
fruitful brain invented on the spot. ‘To his 
dying day he preserved the utmost contempt 
for our judgment, not only in this depart- 
ment of the fine arts, but also on every other 
subject. We, who had been his great friend, 
patron, (or rather he was ours,) to whom he 
had so often condescended on the Saturday 
evening to hum, whistle, and too-too over the 
tune—of his own composing—that was to be 
the admiration of the whole parish on the 
succeeding day—we were henceforth to be 
as the uninitiated, and lefi to find out, and 
follow, as we best might, the very eccentric 
windings of his Sunday’s asthmatic perform- 
ance ; which always went at the rate of three 
crotchets and a cough, to the end of the 
psalm, which he took care should be an espe- 
cial long one. 

Poor old man! we see him now, with his 
unruly troop of Sunday scholars (in training 
for some important festival, to the due cele- 
bration of which their labours were essen- 
tial) singing, bawling we should say, out of 
time and tune, to the utter discomfiture of his 
irritable temper, (there is nothing like a false 
note for throwing your musical man into a 
perfect tantrum,) and the bringing down on 
their unlucky heads a smart tap with the 
bow of his violin, which led the harmony. 
There they stood with their brown cheeks 
and white heads, fine specimens of the agri- 
cultural interest; each one of them looking 
as if he could bolt a poor, half-starved fac- 
tory child at a mouthful—but certainly no 
singers, It was beyond the power even of 
the accomplished old clerk himself to make 
them such—an oyster, with its mouth full of 
sand, would have sung quite as well; but 
still he laboured on with might and main— 
with closed eyes, and open mouth—delight- 
edly beating time with his head, as long as 
matters went on not intolerably. 

But David is gathered to his fathers, and 
now sleeps beneath the sod in the quiet 
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churchyard of . We well remember 
his funeral. “T'was a lovely day in spring, 
when the long, lifeless trees and fields were 
bursting into all the glory of May—for May 
was spring then, and not, as now, cousin- 
german to winter; while the gay sunbeams 
played lovingly, like youth caressing age, on 
the low church-tower, gilding the ivy that 
waved in wild luxuriance around it. Slowly 
moved on the lowly train that bore to the 
** house appointed for all living” the mortal 
remains of one whom they well loved, and 
whose removal from among them—essential 
as he had always seemed to the very iden- 
tity of the village—was an event they had 
never contemplated, and which they now, in 
its unexpectedness, sorely lamented. ‘The 
village choir preceded it, singing those strains 
which poor David’s voice had so often led; 
and surely, for once, the spirit of the old 
man rested on his refractory pupils; for rare- 
ly have I heard sweeter notes than those that 
swelled on the balmy air, as the dusky pro- 
cession wound its way across the heath, 
waving with harebells, and along the nar- 
row lane, whose hedges were beginning to 
show the first faint rose, till it reached the 
church porch, where the good rector himself 


was waiting to pay the last token of respect 
to his humble friend; while groups of vil- 
lagers were loitering around to witness the 


simple rites. Entering within the church, 
again was the voice of melody heard, and 
again was as sweetly chanted that mourn{ul 
psalm, which is appointed, with such affect- 
ing appropriateness, for the burial of the 
dead. ‘Then came the dull, hollow sound of 
“earth to earth;” and so, amid many tears, 
(and we confess our eyes were not dry,) 
closed the grave. 

The music which we hear in our social 
intercourse, is too generally-—we say it in 
grief, but in truth—detestable. “ Like figures 
on a dial-plate,” sit the four-and-twenty Eng- 
lishmen and Englishwomen, who have been 
drawn together to receive their friend’s hos- 
pitality; till the awful silence convinces the 
host that some desperate effort must be made 
to break the spell, and that the best thing is 
some music to set them a-talking. Some 
mimini-pimini Miss is in consequence select- 
ed as the victim, (or rather, the victimizer,) 
and requested to “ pain” the company. She 
fidgets, bridles, and duly declines, at the 
same time vigorously pulling off one of her 
gloves in evident preparation for the attack. 
After much pressing, she reluctantly yields 
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to what she had from the first made up her 
mind to do; takes her seat at a grand piano- 
forte, behind a couple of candles and an 
enormous music-book, and crash go the 
keys in a thundering prelude, (the pedal, and 
every other means of increasing the noise 
being unscrupulously resorted to,) which, 
after super-human exertions, lands her in 
what, to our affrighted and stunned ears, is 
evidently the key of Z flat! Who would 
have thought those delicate hands could thus 
descend with the vigour of a pavior’s ham- 
mer on the unhappy ivories, that groan and 
shriek beneath the infliction, as though fully 
sensible of the surpassing cruelty with which 
they are treated, 

But hark! she sings— Romé, Rome, thou 
art n’more,” (sic)—a furious scramble on 
the keys, with a concluding bang—* On thy 
seven hills thou satt’st of yore ;”—another 
still more desperate and discordant flourish, 
which continues alternating with her ‘* most 
sweet voice,” till she has piped through the 
whole of her song; when the group around, 
apprehensive of a repetition of the torture to 
which they have been subjected, overwhelm 
her with thanks and expressions of admira- 
tion, under cover of which they hurry her to 
her seat. Such is the stuff palmed off on us, 
varied as it is by glees, screamed out by four 
voices all in different keys; solos, squeaked 
out by stout gentlemen, and roared by pale 
lanky lads of eighteen ; duets by young ladies, 
who accidently set out on discordant notes, 
and don’t find out the mistake till they come 
to the finale; with occasionally a psalm 
crooned by worthy sexagenarians, guiltless 
alike of ear and voice, but who, seeming to 
think it a duty to add their mite to the inex- 
pressible dissonance, perform the same to the 
unmixed dismay of all their hearers. 

We would far rather hear an unpretending 
street organ than such abominations; and, 
indeed, some of the itinerent music is, to our 
unsophisticated ears, sweet beyond expres- 
sion, especially when accompanied, as it is 
sometimes, by a rich Italian or reedy Ger- 
man voice; for whose sake we can forgive 
the tuneless squalls that too often greet our 
ears from ambulatory minstrels, be they of 
the Madonna, or fishy, Dutch-swamp style 
of beauty. A sweet-toned street organ, heard 
in the distance, when all around is still, is 
not a thing to be despised, by those who have 
music enough in their souls to respond to the 
slightest touches of Apoilo’s lyre. If the 
heart be but attuned to harmony, it will vi- 
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brate to the simplest notes, faint though they 
be; as by the wafting of the evening breeze 
among the chords of a neglected harp, sadly 
hung upon the willows; it will cherish the 
feeblest idea, and nurture it into perfect me- 
lody. As love begets love, so does harmony 
beget its kind in the heart of him who can 
strike the key-note of nature, and listen to 
the wild and solemn sounds that swell from 
her mysterious treasure-house, and echo 
among her “eternal hills,” while the celes- 
tial arch concludes and re-affirms the wond- 
rous cadence. But these are secrets revealed 
to none but her loving worshipper; he who, 
with a reverential homage, seeks the hidden 
recesses of her temple, to bend in awe before 
her purest shrine. From him who lingers 
heedlessly in her antechamber with faint loy- 
alty, they are deeply veiled, and the glowing 
revelations of her favoured ones seem but 
as the recital of a dream to his cold heart; 
for ‘“ to love is to know.” 

But surely of all instruments, the violin, 
first-rately played, is the most—yes, we will 
say it—heavenly. Hark! to the clear, vocal 
melody, now rapturously rising in one soul- 
exalting strain, anon melting away in the 
saddest tenderest Jament, as though the soft 
summer breeze sighed forth a requiem over 
the dying graces of its favourite flower; then 
bursting forth in haughty, triumphant notes, 
swept in gusts from the impassioned strings, | , 


as though instinct with life, and glowing | =" 


with disdain, Any one may sce that paint- 
ers are no musicians, else had they furnished 
their angels not with harps—beautiful and 
sparkling as the sea-foam, as are their most 
graceful chords—but with this, ofall instru- 
ments the most musical, whose tones admit 
of more variety than any, (the Proteus organ 
alone excepted,) and whose delicious long- 
drawn notes must entrance every one not 
absolutely soulless. Oh, they are excruciat- 
ingly delightful! And yet you shall hear 
this identical violin, in the hands of an every- 
day performer, emit such squeals and screams 
as shall set your teeth on edge for a twelve- 
month, curdle your whole frame, and make 
you vehemently anathematize all benevolent 
institutions for the relief of deafness. 

Verily your violin is an exclusive instru- 
ment, and approachable by none but the 
eldest born of Apollo, who, in all the majesty 
of hereditary prerogative, calmly sway the 
dominions of their sire; while usurpers (as 
is the meed of all who grasp unrighteous 
rule) are plunged in utter confusion and ruin. 


Warming with our theme, and impatient 
to manifest our royal descent, in a paroxysm 
of enthusiasm we clutch our Cremona, clasp 
him lovingly to our shoulder, and high wav- 
ing in air our magical bow, which is to us a 
sceptre, bring it down with a crash, exulting 
in the immortal harmony about to gush, like 
a mountain torrent, from the teeming strings; 
when lo! to our unmitigated disgust, it glides 
noiselessly along its hitherto resounding | path, 
for—ye gods and little fishes!—some mur- 
derous wretch, at the instigation of we know 
not what evil sprite, has greased the horse- 
hair, for which we solemnly devote him to 
the * bowstring,” the first time he is caught 
napping. 

Well, it is over now, and we find ourselves 
once more on earth, after knocking our head 
against the stars; and, bless us! we 
have sat the fire out, having precisely one 
inch of candle left to go to bed by. 

Good night, dearest reader. Can you find 
your way in the dark? M., J. 
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churchyard of . We well remember 
his funeral. *T'was a lovely day in spring, 
when the long, lifeless trees and fields were 
bursting into all the glory of May—for May 
was spring then, and not, as now, cousin- 
german to winter; while the gay sunbeams 
played lovingly, like youth caressing age, on 
the low church-tower, gilding the ivy that 
waved in wild luxuriance around it. Slowly 
moved on the lowly train that bore to the 
** house appointed for all living” the mortal 
remains of one whom they well loved, and 
whose removal from among them—essential 
as he had always seemed to the very iden- 
tity of the village—was an event they had 
never contemplated, and which they now, in 
its unexpectedness, sorely lamented. ‘The 
village choir preceded it, singing those strains 
which poor David’s voice had so often led; 
and surely, for once, the spirit of the old 
man rested on his refractory pupils; for rare- 
ly have I heard sweeter notes than those that 
swelled on the balmy air, as the dusky pro- 
cession wound its way across the. heath, 
waving with harebells, and along the nar- 
row lane, whose hedges were beginning to 
show the first faint rose, till it reached the 
church porch, where the good rector himself 


was waiting to pay the last token of respect 
to his humble friend; while groups of vil- 
lagers were loitering around to witness the 


simple rites. Entering within the church, 
again was the voice of melody heard, and 
again was as sweetly chanted that mournful 
psalm, which is appointed, with such affect- 
ing appropriateness, for the burial of the 
dead. Then came the dull, hollow sound of 
“earth to earth;” and so, amid many tears, 
(and we confess our eyes were not dry,) 
closed the grave. 

The music which we hear in our social 
intercourse, is too generally-—we say it in 
grief, but in truth—detestable. ‘ Like figures 
on a dial-plate,” sit the four-and-twenty Eng- 
lishmen and Englishwomen, who have been 
drawn together to receive their friend’s hos- 
pitality; till the awful silence convinces the 
host that some desperate effort must be made 
to break the spell, and that the best thing is 
some music to set them a-talking. Some 
mimini-pimini Miss is in consequence select- 
ed as the victim, (or rather, the victimizer,) 
and requested to “ pain” the company. She 
fidgets, bridles, and duly declines, at the 
same time vigorously pulling off one of her 
gloves in evident preparation for the attack. 
After much pressing, she reluctantly yields 
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to what she had from the first made up her 
mind to do; takes her seat at a grand piano- 
forte, behind a couple of candles and an 
enormous music-book, and crash go the 
keys in a thundering prelude, (the pedal, and 
every other means of increasing the noise 
being unscrupulously resorted to,) which, 
after super-human exertions, lands her in 
what, to our affrighted and stunned ears, is 
evidently the key of Z flat! Who would 
have thought those delicate hands could thus 
descend with the vigour of a pavior’s ham- 
mer on the unhappy ivories, that groan and 
shriek beneath the infliction, as though fully 
sensible of the surpassing cruelty with which 
they are treated, 

But hark! she sings—* Rome, Rome, thou 
art n’more,” (sic)—a furious scramble on 
the keys, with a concluding bang—“ On thy 
seven hills thou satt’st of yore;”—another 
still more desperate and discordant flourish, 
which continues alternating with her ‘ most 
sweet voice,” till she has piped through the 
whole of her song; when the group around, 
apprehensive of a repetition of the torture to 
which they have been subjected, overwhelm 
her with thanks and expressions of admira- 
tion, under cover of which they hurry her to 
her seat. Such is the stuff palmed off on us, 
varied as it is by glees, screamed out by four 
voices all in different keys; solos, squeaked 
out by stout gentlemen, and roared by pale 
lanky lads of eighteen ; duets by young ladies, 
who accidently set out on discordant notes, 
and don’t find out the mistake till they come 
to the finale; with occasionally a psalm 
crooned by worthy sexagenarians, guiltless 
alike of ear and voice, but who, seeming to 
think it a duty to add their mite to the inex- 
pressible dissonance, perform the same to the 
unmixed dismay of all their hearers. 

We would far rather hear an unpretending 
street organ than such abominations; and, 
indeed, some of the itinerent music is, to our 
unsophisticated ears, sweet beyond expres- 
sion, especially when accompanied, as it is 
sometimes, by a rich Italian or reedy Ger- 
man voice; for whose sake we can forgive 
the tuneless squalls that too often greet our 
ears from ambulatory minstrels, be they of 
the Madonna, or fishy, Dutch-swamp style 
of beauty. A sweet-toned street organ, heard 
in the distance, when all around is still, is 
not a thing to be despised, by those who have 
music enough in their souls to respond to the 
slightest touches of Apoilo’s lyre. If the 
heart be but attuned to harmony, it will vi- 
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brate to the simplest notes, faint though they 
be; as by the watting of the evening breeze 
among the chords of a neglected harp, sadly 
hung upon the willows; it will cherish the 
feeblest idea, and nurture it into perfect me- 
lody. As love begets love, so does harmony 
beget its kind in the heart of him who can 
strike the key-note of nature, and listen to 
the wild and solemn sounds that swell from 
her mysterious treasure-house, and echo 
among her “eternal hills,” while the celes- 
tial arch concludes and re-affirms the wond- 
rous cadence. But these are secrets revealed 
to none but her loving worshipper; he who, 
with a reverential homage, seeks the hidden 

recesses of her temple, to bend in awe before | 
her purest shrine. From him who lingers 
heedlessly in her antechamber with faint loy- 
alty, they are deeply veiled, and the glowing 
revelations of her favoured ones seem but 
as the recital of a dream to his cold heart; 
for ‘* to love is to know.” 

But surely of all instruments, the violin, 
first-rately played, is the most—yes, we will 
say it—heavenly. Hark! to the clear, vocal 
melody, now rapturously rising in one soul- 
exalting strain, anon melting away in the 
saddest tenderest lament, as though the soft 
summer breeze sighed forth a requiem over 
the dying graces of its favourite flower; then 
bursting forth in haughty, triumphant notes, 
swept in gusts from the impassioned strings, 
as though instinct with life, and glowing 
with disdain. Any one may see that paint- 
ers are no musicians, else had they furnished 
their angels not with harps—beautiful and 
sparkling as the sea-foam, as are their most 
graceful chords—but with this, ofall instru- 
ments the most musical, whose tones admit 
of more variety than any, (the Proteus organ 
alone excepted,) and whose delicious long- 
drawn notes must entrance every one not 
absolutely soulless, Oh, they are excruciat- 
ingly delightful! And yet you shall hear 
this identical violin, in the hands of an every- 
day performer, emit such squeals and screams 
as shall set your teeth on edge for a twelve- 
month, curdle your whole frame, and make 
you vehemently anathematize all benevolent 
institutions for the relief of deafness. 

Verily your violin is an exclusive instru- 
ment, and approachable by none but the 
eldest born of Apollo, who, in all the majesty 
of hereditary prerogative, calmly sway the 
dominions of their sire; while usurpers (as 
is the meed of all who grasp unrighteous 
rule) are plunged in utter confusion and ruin. 





Warming with our theme, and impatient 
to manifest our royal descent, in a paroxysm 
of enthusiasm we clutch our Cremona, clasp 
him lovingly to our shoulder, and high wav- 
ing in air our magical bow, which is to us a 
sceptre, bring it down with a crash, exulting 
in the immortal harmony about to gush, like 
a mountain torrent, from the teeming strings; 
when lo! to our unmitigated disgust, it glides 
noiselessly along its hitherto resounding path, 
for—ye gods and little fishes!—some mur- 
derous wretch, at the instigation of we know 
not what evil sprite, has greased the horse- 
hair, for which we solemnly devote him to 
the ** bowstring,” the first time he is caught 
| Napping. 

Well, it is over now, and we find ourselves 
once more on earth, after knocking our head 
against the stars; and, bless us! we 
have sat the fire out, having precisely one 
inch of candle left to go to bed by. 

Good night, dearest reader. Can you find 
your way in the dark? M. J. 
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Tue successful operation of Clegg and Sa- 
muda’s Atmospheric Railway in Treland, up- 
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on the extension of the Dublin and Kings- 
town line, has rendered this mode of transit 
a subject of so much interest to the public in 
general, that we deem it our duty to lay be- 
fore our readers in a manner as simple as 
possible an explanation of the modus operan- 
di, and also of the advantages ultimately to 
be derived from it. Our data are taken from 
facts, of the accuracy of which any one may 
satisfy himself by going to Kingstown, and 
comparing our statements with his own ob- 
servations. 

The speed of the atmospheric mode of 
travelling as far exceeds that of the locomo- 
tive plan as the locomotive speed exceeds that 
of the stage coaches; this mode also reduces 
the expenses one half, which the locomotive 
system does not, it being as expensive, or 
more so, than the coaches. 

To describe the Atmospheric Railway in 
all its detail, would oceupy more space than 
we can devote to the subject, neither would 
such a description suit the general reader; 
the following particulars must therefore suf- 
fice. 

Along the entire line, and between the 
rails, runs a pipe, which, on the Kingstown 
and Dalkey line, is fifteen inches inside di- 
ameter. Along the entire length of this pipe 
is a slit or opening, through which a bar pass- 
es, connecting a piston (which moves freely 
in the pipe) with the carriage outside. The 
opening at the top of the pipe is covered with 
a leather strap, extending the whole of the 
length of the pipe, and two inches broader 
than the opening. Under and over this lea- 
ther strap are rivetted iron plates, the top 
ones twelve inches long and half an inch 
broader than the opening, the bottom ones 
narrower than the opening in the pipe, but 
the same length as those at the top. One 
edge of the leather is screwed firmly down, 
like a common bucket valve, and forms a 
hinge, on which it moves. The other edge 
of the valve falls into a groove; this groove 
or trough is filled with a composition, made 
of bees’ wax and tallow, well worked by 
hand, so as to make it pliable and tough, be- 
fore spreading it in the groove; this compo- 
sition being pressed tight against the edge of 
the leather valve which rests in the groove, 
makes the valve air tight, or at least suffi- 
ciently so for all practical purposes. As the 
piston is moved along the pipe by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, that side of the valve 
resting on the groove is lifted up by an iron 
roller, fixed on the same bar to which the 
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piston is attached; thus clearing an opening 
for the bar to pass as it moves along. ‘The 
opening thus made allows the air to pass 
freely behind the piston; the disturbance 
which takes place in the composition by the 
lifting of the valve is again smoothed down 
and rendered air tight as at first, by a hot 
iron running on the top of the composition 
after the valve is shut down. This has ac- 
tually been done when the piston was travel- 
ling at the rate of seventy miles per hour, 
and was smoothed down air tight after it by 
the iron above mentioned. It is contemplated 
to place stationary engines along the line, 
about three miles apart; at each engine or 
station there is an equilibrium valve fixed in 
the pipe, so that each three miles or section 
of pipe can be either exhausted or filled with 
air independently of the other sections. ‘The 
equilibrium valve is made to move freely out 
of the way of the piston by the carriage 
while passing over it; so that the train passes 
from one section of pipe to another without 
any stoppage. It is evident, that as the trac- 
tive force is derived from the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the piston, the amount of the 
force or pressure will depend upon two causes, 
i. e. the extent of exhaustion on one side of 
the piston, and the area of the piston itself. 
Oa the Kingstown and Dalkey line, the dia- 
meter of the piston is fifteen inches; the usual 
working exhaustion is from eighteen to twen- 
ty inches, which propels six carriages filled 
with passengers (amounting to about thirty- 
five tons) up an incline, averaging 1 in 120, 
at the rate of forty-five miles per hour. 

Having now given such a description of 
the Atmospheric Railway as will, we hope, 
render its operation intelligible to those at all 
conversant with mechanics, we shall proceed 
to point out its principal advantages over 
other modes of locomotion. 

First. Economy in construction: a single 
line is sufficient for all purposes, and will 
convey more trains in a given time than any 
existing railway with two lines; this im- 
mense advantage arises from its velocity, 
averaging forty-five miles per hour. 

Secondly. Economy in working, 


being 
propelled by stationary engines, taking about 
one-fourth of the fuel of a locomotive to do 


the same work, and saving the transit of the 
heavy engine and tender, amounting to twen- 
ty tons upon the average, and the carriages 
for the passengers not being subject to jolts 
and concussions, their weight may with per- 
fect safety be reduced to one-half of the pre- 
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sent weight; this again reduces the wear and 
tear of the line, much smailer timber being 
required for the railway bars to rest on, and 
the bars themselves only about one-third the 
weight required for a locomotive engine to 
travel on. 

Thirdly. Safety: by the principle of work- 
ing by the pressure of the atmosphere, one 
train cannot by any possibility overtake the 
one preceding it, however soon it starts after 

for, should it get into the same section of 
pipe as the preceding train, the power which 
propels the last will cease until the train 
which is in advance leaves the same section 
of pipe; and, from the same cause, trains 
travelling in an opposite direction cannot 
come in collision, for directly they enter the 
same section of pipe, the power which pro- 
pelled them both ceases, and the trains stand 
still. 

The power which gives the impetus to the 
trains is one undeviating pull, perfectly free 
from jerks of any kind; and when the rails 
are properly laid, the sensation of locomotion 
(except for the apparently moving objects 
outside and a trifling noise) nearly ceases; 
so that an invalid, or wearicd traveller, may 
recline on a couch in the carriage, with as 
little fatigue as if lying on his own sofa at 
home, though travelling at the rate of forty- 
five miles per hour. 

Such are the leading features of this de- 
lightful mode of travelling: to what it will 
lead it is impossible to surmise. ‘The velo- 
city for practical purposes is unlimited, and 
as the first carriage is secured to the rail by 
its connexion with the pipe, it cannot get off 
the line; moreover, when we take into con- 
sideration the curves and bends in the Kings- 
town and Dalkey line, some of which are 
500 feet radius, and that a carriage has ac- 
tually passed along this line at the rate of 
eighty miles per hour, what velocity may not 
be attained when the rail is in a tolerably 
straight line, and the public has become fa- 
miliar to the idea? ‘Travellers were nervous 
when they first ventured on a railway where 
the speed was at the rate of twenty miles 
per hour, yet now that is considered te- 
diously slow. 

There is one remarkable fact which we 
wish to impress upon the public before con- 
cluding ; which is, that the expense of work- 
ing by locomotives increases as the square of 
the velocity. By the atmospheric traction, 
the expense decreases as the velocity in- 





creases; therefore to the first mode there is 
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soon a termination ; the second is only limit- 
ed by the speed at which man dare travel. 
To the great exertions of Mr. James Pim, 


jun., of Dublin, the world is indebted for 


bringing the atmospheric system forward ; 
Ww ithout his aid, years might have elapsed be. 
fore the public fede have been aware of the 
advantages to be derived from this invention: 
s, however, it is now before the public, it re- 
mains for them to decide how much time shall 
intervene before the interests involved in the 
existing railways give place to this new and 
improv red sy stem. M. 


* .* Since the above was in type, we learn 
that the experiments on the Kingstown and 
Dalkey line, conducted by Ge neral Paisley, 
R.E.; [. Brunel, Esq.; and M. Mallet, were 
most satisfactory. On one occasion a gross 
load of sixty-seven tons was propelled up the 
incline of one in one hundred and twenty, at 
the rate of twenty-five miles per hour. Af: 
ter the transit of the carriages, the mercury- 
gauge at each end of the pipe was twenty- 
four anda half inches. Afterwards a load 
of thirty-five tons was propelled at the rate 
of fifty miles per hour. 


From the New Monthly Magazine for December 
RECOLLECTIONS 


OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON 
BY MRS. ABELL, LATE MISS ELIZA BALCOMBE, 


AFTER HE LEFT HER FATHER’S RESIDENCE, 
‘“ THE BRIARS,” FOR LONGWOOD, 


No. IV. 


A PALL occasionally given by the officers 
of the 66th regiment, afforded some variety 
to the dreariness of Madame Bertrand’s 
changed existence. One of them took place 
whilst we were on a visit to her, and it was 
arranged we should go together in Napoleon’s 
carriage, but dine with the Emperor first, as 
he said to wished to criticise our dresses, and 
proceed from his door to the ball. Madame 
Montholon very goodnaturedly sent her maid 
Josephine to arrange my hair. She combed 
and strained it off my face, making me look 
like a Chinese. It was the first time I had 
seen such a cotffure, and I thought I had 
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never beheld any thing so hideous in my life, 
and would have gladly pulled it all down, 
but there was no time, and I was obliged to 
make my appearance before Napoleon, whose 
laugh I dreaded, with my eyes literally start- 
ing “from my head, occasioned by the uneasy 
manner in which my hair had been arranged. 
However, to my great comfort, he did not 
quiz it, but said it was the only time he had 
ever seen it wear the appearance of any thing 
like neatness, But my little Leno frock did 
not pass muster so well. He declared it was 
frightful, from being so short, and desired 
me to have it lengthened. In vain I pleaded 
the impossibility of any alteration; he kept 
twitching it about until | was obliged to fly 
to Josephine, and have the desired change 
made, by letting down some of the tucks, 
thereby spoiling | the effect of my pretty dress; 
but [ knew it was useless resisting when the 
fiat had gone forth. 

After dinner the carriage was announced, 
and we all obeyed the emperor’s signal, of 
rising from table, his manner of performing 
that ceremony being brusque and startling 
he would push his chair suddenly away, and 
rise as if he had received an electric shock. 

I recollect his remarking upon the want 
of gallantry displayed by Englishmen, in sit- 
ting so long after dinner. He said, “If Bal- 
combe had been there, he would want to 
drink one, two, tree, ah cinque bouteilles, 
eh? Balcombe go Briars, get droonk?” 

It was one of his early attempts at ex- 
pressing himself in English. I think I can 
see him now, holding up one of his fat taper 
fingers, and counting how many bottles my 
father usually drank before he joined the 
ladies. 

“If I were you, Mrs. Balcombe,” he said, 
addressing my mother, “I should be very 
angry at being turned out to wait for two or 
three hours, whilst your husband and _ his 
friends were making themselves drunk.” 

How different are Frenchmen, who think 
society cannot be agreeable without the pre- 
sence of the ladies. After drinking some of 
La Page’s delectable coffee, and being helped 
to the sugar by Napoleon’s fingers instead 
of tongs, he proceeded to the carriage which 
was in waiting. 

Madame Bertrand led the way, carrying 
her baby, little Arthur, followed by my mo- 
ther, my sister, myself, and General Gour- 
gaud. On being seated the signal was given, 
the whip applied to the spirited Cape steeds, 
and away they tore, first on one side the 
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track (for road there was none) and then on 
the other, Madame Bertrand screaming with 
all her power for Archambaud to stop: but 
it was not until a check was put to the velo- 
city of the carriage, by its coming into con- 
tact with a large gum-wood tree, that we had 
any chance of being heard. At length the 
door was opened, and out we scrambled, up 
to our knees in mud, the night being wet 
and foggy. We had nearly a mile to walk 
through. this filthy road to Deadwood, and 
the poor countess all the while carrying her 

infant, who would not be pacified with any 
other nurse. 

] never shall forget the figures we cut on 
arriving at Mrs. Baird’s quarters, when we 
were provided with dry clothes, and the lu- 
dicrous appearance of Madame Bertrand, 
habited in one of Mrs. Baird’s dresses, which 
was half-a-yard too short, and much too 
ismall in every way,—Mrs. Baird being re- 
'markably petite, whilst the countess was 
|renommee for her tall and graceful stature, 
| But in spite of our adventure and contre- 
; |temps, we had a very merry ball, and the 
‘party did not separate until long after the 
booming guns from the forts around announ- 
ced the break of day. We cared but iittle 
for our walk home through the mist and 
rain, as we knew that on arriving at the 
grand marshal’s cottage, we should be re- 
freshed by a good breakfast and comfortable 
beds. 

Napoleon complimented me on my dan- 
cing and appearance at the ball, which he 
‘had heard were much admired, and also told 
me | was thought very much like the Baron- 
ness Sturmer, and might be mistaken for her 
young sister. I was flattered at the resem- 
blance, as I thought her the prettiest woman 
I had ever seen. 

I had been to a breakfast given to Lord 
Amherst on board the Newcastle, by Sir 
Pulteney and Lady Malcolm, and on next 
visiting Longwood, was. surprised and vexed 
to find that the emperor had heard an ac- 
count of the party from other lips than mine, 
as I was anxious to forestall the narration 
of the exploits of a certain hoydenish young 
lady—namely myself; but he had received 
a faithful detail of it from Dr, O’Meara. He 
pretended to scold and take me to task, for 
being such a petite folle, and said he hoped 
it was not true, and began recapitulating 
what [ had been guilty of, to my father, 
which was that [ had teased and locked up 
pretty little Miss P., when the ladies were 
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being whipped* over the side of the frigate, 
to return to the shore, and it was not until 
we had nearly reached the fort that the fair 
lady’s absence was perceived, when, it being 
inconvenient to return to the barge, it was 
proposed to Captain G , one of the par- 
ty, and a great admirer of the young lady’s, 
that he should proceed to the vessel and 
rescue the terrified girl. Napoleon said, 

** Miss Betsee must be punished for being 
so naughty. N’est pas, Balcombe?” turn- 
ing to my father, whom he enjoined to set 
me a task that I was to repgat to him on my 
next visit; and which request my father was 
delighted to put in execution, being only too 
happy to have an excuse to make me study. 

On hearing what was in store for me, | 
assured him | had been punished enough for 
my cruelty to Miss P , having been really 
frightened out of my little wits, by the roar- 
ing of the cannon from every fort which 
overhung the bay, and from all the men-of- 
war stationed in the harbour, to salute Lord 
Amherst on his landing. I also mentioned 
the scolding I had received from Lady Lowe, 
who kept desiring me to use my reason, and 
‘not to be so childish.” Napoleon did not 
lose the opportunity of attacking Lady Lowe, 
though at my expense, and said he wondered 
at her want of perception in giving me credit 
for what I never possessed. 

I amused Bonaparte that day, by my ec- 
stasies in describing the impression the cour- 
lier-like manner and charming address of 
Lord Amherst had made on me. He seemed 
pleased at my entertaining the same idea as 
himself, and said ** the ambassador must have 
been fascinating, to have so impressed your 
youthful fancy.” 

From the strict surveillance exercised over 
the emperor, the inconveniences suffered by 
his suite were on many occasions extremely 
annoying, and I quote the following as an 
instance. My sister and I were constantly 
in the habit of staying with Madame Ber- 
trand, who kindly volunteered during our 
long visits to her, to superintend my studies. 
Upon one occasion, at her request, I attemp- 
ted to sing a little French romance, composed 
by Hortense Beauharnois, daughter to the 
empress Josephine, entitled ‘* Le Depart des 
Styriens.” This song was sent to her on the 
preceding evening by Napoleon, who was 
anxious to hear it, and intimated that he 








* This is a technical term for lowering ladies 
down the side of a ship. 





should come for that purpose. He came 
according to promise, but was not only dis- 
appointed, but angry, at the discordant sounds 
which issud from a piano, which from damp 
and disuse, had acquired tones very like those 
of a broken down hurdy gurdy. ‘The only 
person in the island capable of remedying 
the instrument in question was Mr. Guinness, 
band-master on board the “* General Kid,” 
then lying in the St. James harbour. Mr. 
Guinness,* who at the request of the countess 
was summoned by my father for the purpose, 
was on the point of leaving the side of the 
ship, when an order from the governor de- 
sired him to stay where he was. 

Napoleon expressed a wish to see a boa 
constrictor brought by Sir Murray Maxwell 
to the island. I had described seeing it gorge 
a goat, and the extraordinary appearance it 
presented after swallowing such a meal. 
The horns of the unfortunate animal, which 
had been put alive into the cage, seemed as 
if they must protrude through the snake’s 
skin. ‘The emperor observed that he thought, 
from what he had heard, that “ the Marquis 
de M must be like a boa constrictor, 
from the quantity he eat at dinner.” [ heard 
that it was not thought advisable to comply 
with the emperor’s wish to have the monster 
conveyed to Longwood. 





Early one morning, whilst I was wan-— 


dering about the gardens and plantations at 
Longwood, I encountered the emperor, who 
stopped and told me to come with him, and 
he would show me some pretty toys. Such 
an invitation was not to be resisted, and | 
accordingly accompanied him to his billiard- 
room, where he displayed a most gorgeously 
carved set of chess-men, that had been pre- 
sented to him by Mr. Elphinstone. He might 
well call them toys, every one being in itself 
agem. ‘The castles, surmounting superbly 
chased elephants, were filled with warriors 
in the act of discharging arrows from their 
bended bows. The knights were cased in 
armour, with their visors up, and mounted 
on beautifully caparisoned horses; mitred 
bishops in their robes, and every pawn va- 
ried in character and splendour of costume, 
each figure representing by its dress some 
different nation. Such workmanship had 
never before left China; art and taste had 
been exerted to its utmost to devise such 


* Mr. Guinness is now a member of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, and well known leader of the 
orchestra at the nobilities’ balls, Almack’s, &c. &c. 
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rare specimens. ‘The emperor was as much 
pleased with his present as I should have 
been with any new plaything. He told me 
he had just finished a game of chess with 
Lady Malcolm, with these most beautiful 
things, and she had beaten him; he thought 
solely from his attention being occupied i 

admiring the men instead of attending to his 
game. ‘lhe work-boxes and card-counters 
were lovely; the latter representing all the 
trades of China, minutely carved on each. 
These gifts were presented to Napoleon as a 
token of gratitude by Mr. Elphinstone, from 
the circumstance of Napoleon having hu- 
manely attended to his brother, when severely 
wounded on the field of Waterloo, the em- 
peror sending and refreshing him with a 


hearing he was faint from loss of blood. 

Napoleon observed that he thought the 
chessmen too pretty for St. Helena, and that 
therefore he should send them to the King 
of Rome. Another present which attracted 
my attention was a superb ivory tea-chest, 
and which on opening presented a perfect 
model of the city of Canton, made most inge- 
niously of stained ivories; underneath this 
tray were packets of the finest tea, done up 
in fantastic shapes. Napoleon told us that, 
when Limperor of France, he did not permit 
any tea to be drunk except that grown in 
Switzerland, and which so nearly resembled 
the Chinese plant that the difference was not 
perceptible. He also cultivated the growth 
of beet-root, for the purpose of making sugar, 
instead of depending on foreign produce. 

Seeing the ex-emperor one day looking 
less amiable than usual, and his face very 
much swelled and inflamed, I inquired the 
cause; when he told me that Dr. O’Meara 
had just performed the operation of drawing 
a tooth, which caused him some pain. | 
requested he would give me the extracted 
tooth, as | should make Mr. Solomons set it 
as an earring, and wear it for his sake. 

The idea made him laugh heartily in spite 
of his suffering, and he remarked that he 
thought I should never cut my wisdom-teeth. 
He was always pleased on saying any thing 
approaching a witticism. 

Napoleon had a horror of ugly women, 
and knowing this weakness, I one day beg- 
ged he would allow me to introduce to him 
a Mrs. 8 , the wife of a gentleman hold- 
ing a high official appointment in India. | 
must confess feeling rather nervous whilst I 
did so, knowing her to be one of the very 
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plainest persons ever seen. She had, never- 
theless, all the airs and pretensions of a beau- 
ty, and believed herself to be as lovely as 
Chinery had pourtrayed her on ivory. She 
thought she might make an impression on 
the great man, and for that purpose loaded 
herself with all the finery an Indian ward- 
robe could afford; she dressed in crimson 
velvet, bordered with pearls, and her black 
hair she adorned with butterflies, composed 
of diamonds, rubies and emeralds. 

W hen introduced to Napoleon, and he had 
put the usual questions to her, as to whether 
she was married, how many children she 
had, and so on, he scrutinized her over and 
over again, trying but in vain to discover 


some point whereon to compliment her; at 
. . . . i 
goblet of wine from his own canteen, on) 


last he perceived that she had an immense 
quantity of coarse, fuzzy, black hair, which 
he remarked, by saying to her, 

“ Madame, you have most luxuriant hair.” 

The lady was so pleased with this speech 
of the emperor’s, that on her arrival in 
England, she published in the newspapers 
an account of her interview with him, and 
said, * Napoleon had lost his heart to her 
beauty.” 

] really did incur the emperor’s displeasure 
for a few days, by the trick I had played 
him—having led him to suppose he was 
about to see a perfect Venus; and he pro- 
hibited my ever introducing any more ladies 
to him. 


——— 


From Bentley’s Miscellany for December. 
THE POLISHED SHOVEL 


BY ALFRED CROWQUILL, 


“Don’r use that!” exclaimed my maiden 
aunt, as I attempted to take the shovel to 
throw on a fallen coal or two. ‘ You must 
be a Goth to think of using a polished shovel. 
It is only for ornament; and there is more 
time and trouble spent in keeping it so than 
you imagine.” 

| owned my gaucherie, and stood cor- 
rected. 

Of course all our readers must have seen 
or heard of a polished shovel,—as ordinary 
an appendage of the grate as a six-foot show- 
footman,—a sort of case-hardened sinecurist, 
who does nothing from one year’s end to the 
other but loll listlessly upon its supporters,— 


and, although neither wanting in brightness 
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nor reflection, does nothing, and says less, | and who are “ martinets” to the men in the 
as an Irishman would phrase it! parks and parades, and the admiration of 
Alas! and alack a day! (or, according to | giggling nursery maids; but who generally 
the ambitious aspiration of an East Indian | prefer ‘home, sweet home” to travel, and 
cadet, “a lass and a lac a-day!) there are | always “ exchange” when their regiment is 
many, very many polished shovels in society, | ordered abroad, to the great delight of whole 
in human form, who, albeit as ornamental, | ranks and old * files,” who are vulgar enough 
are as perfectly useless as our acquaintances | to think that the smell of gun is superior to 
of the drawing-room stove. ‘They have many | violet-powder ! 
of them, pri bably, been bred to the bar; but,| In the law, too, there are “ polished shov- 
conte mptuously spurning Coke, and never |els,” and especially among the first houses 
having “taken up” a Little-ton in the whole |in town. The firm of Messrs. Varnish Fitz- 
course of their lives, they have no other idea | diddle and Son is composed of three members, 
of * conveyancing” than that entertained by |all of wealthy families of extensive connex- 
the swell mob! ions ; they have consequently. splendid offices, 
The exquisite-dandy-men of ton, — the ruled into the different departments of chan- 
** honourables,” who have Chesterfield and | cery, conveyancing, common law, &c. &c.; 
the Book of Etiquette at their fingers’ ends,| and have only just sufficient parrot-know- 
—who lounge in the Park, dance at Almack’s, | ledge to discriminate the department, and to 
or bet at Tattersalls’, are all *¢ polished shoy- | send for Figgins or Liggins, as the case may 
els” in a greater or less degree, and certain- | be, who is the principal drudge of that parti- 
ly more ornamental than useful members of cular section of the law which is desired to 
the community at large, albeit many of the _be put in action by their respectable clients ; 
aforesaid are not of the community “at large,” |and the business is well done, and their bill 
being periodically found within the unscala- lof costs untaxable, for they are legally hon- 
ble walls of the Queen’s Bench, the Marshal- ‘est, and are too polished to be pettifoggers, 
sea, or | but on their own part they do nothing. “Our 
“ All in the downs—the Fleet!” chancery” or “ our common law clerk” con- 
Among these same “ polished shovels,” | ducts the whole suit, ‘ shovelling up the 
ornithologically classed, may be discovered coals,’ ” while they stand by, unsullied and 
both “ rooks” and ‘ pigeons ;” for, having | unmoved. 
literally nothing to do, they ‘ do” one an- | In all government offices the ‘ polished 





other, or—are “ done.” And again, ichthyo- | shovels” are very numerous; they are gene- 
logically classed, some of these stupid and rally branches of the aristocracy, or appointed 
utterly worthless souls may be termed “ flats” | by ministerial interest; their thirty-third cou- 
and ‘* gudgeons,” and the more knowing ones isin will be found, upon iny estigation, to be 
“* sharks.” jable to command a certain number of votes 
The polished shovels of the feminine gen- | | for a certain borough, and his peculiar interest 
der are principally those young damsels who | transforms his relative into the principal” 
are “ brought out,” after having received the | of some office, who punctually attends from 
finishing polish from some of the * refiners” | eleven till two, reads the newspaper, yawns, 
of Kensington, or elsewhere, who do Berlin | fatigues himself by signing his name to some 
worsted work, touch the piano, murder the | important documents, and rushes away pre- 
Italian, and burke the French, and whose | icisely as the clock strikes, like a newly- 
** capers” are bare-faced imitations of the real ‘emancipated slave. Four times a year, how- 
original French, and an imposition on the ever, he is really moved,—that is, when he 
British public,—whose drawings are like the | receives the quarterly payment of his “ hard- 
cheques of men without funds at their bank- |carned” salary. Unfortunately, with all his 
ers’, and are generally marked by no effects, |‘ polish,” he is not frequently very civil to 
or of no account,—and assuredly are never |the “public.” Of course there are excep- 
honoured, according to the mercantile phrase, | tions; but they are “ gentlemen born,” and 
being more fitted for a drawing-room. than a | cannot “ help it,” so we must not praise them 
drawing academy. for exercising that urbanity which is so natu- 
In the army there are many “ polished | ral to that very limited class, that to be “un- 
shovels” forced into a red coat and regimen- | civil” would be contrary to their nature and 
tals by ambitious parents, or education, We have the pleasure of know- 
“ Because they’ve nothing else to do,” ing many such. 
VotumE V.—6 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine for December. 
LOVE AND DEATH. 


O strong as the Eagle, 
O mild as the Dove! 
How like and how unlike, 
O Death and O Love! 


Knitting Earth to the Heaven, 
The Near to the Far— 

With the step on the dust, 
And the eyes on the star! 


Interweaving, commingling, 
Both rays from Gad’s light! 

Now in sun, now in shadow, 
Ye shift to the sight! 


Ever changing the sceptres 
Ye bear—as in play; 

Now Love as Death rules us, 
Now Death has Love’s sway! 


Why wails so the New-born? 
Love gave it the breath. 

The soul sees Love’s brother— 
Life enters on Death! 


Why that smile the wan lips 
Of the dead man above? 
he soul sees Death changing 
Its shape into Love. 


So confused and so blending 
Each twin with its brother, 
The frown of one melts 
In the smile of the other. 


Love warms where Death withers, 
Death blights where Love blooms; 
Death sits by our cradles, 
Love stands by our tombs! 


Epwarp Lytton BuLwer. 






Novy. 9. 1843. 





At court, which is all great, the * polished 
shovels” are innumerable; but, alas! for pride 
and poor humanity, Mors, that great dust- 
contractor, and contractor of men’s views, 











_ Indeed, I’ve a mind myself to teach 
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will, sooner or later, inevitably call upon the 
‘polished shovels,’ 
dust-shovel, unfecling cast them all in one 
common heap! 


> and with his enormous 
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From the Athenaeum. 
THE OWL’S SOLILOQUY. 


*T was the twilight hour. “ ‘Tuwhit-tuwhoo !” 
Said the Owl, as he peered the branches through 
Of the grim old churchyard tree. 

* Tuwhit-tuwhoo !”—and he plumed his wing ;— 
“ They are silent now—they shall hear me sing— 
That will gladden their hearts,” quoth he. 


“T’m the king of birds, and t’would ill agree 
With my royal state and my dignity, 

To mix with the vulgar throng ; 

So I wait till the shades begin to fall, 

And the Earth is hushed,—then I charm them all 
With my soft melodious song. 


If I were to sing in the broad daylight, 
I’ve not the least doubt they would all be quite 
As pleased and as mute as now; 
But I’ve often been told—and I think they’re right, 
That my voice has a grander sound by night, 
And my notes a richer flow. 


—Aha! there’s that silly young bird again— 
That nightingale, with his tedious strain— 
Now really it’s very wrong :— 
He listened to me, one summer’s eve, 
And ever since then, without my leave, 
He has tried to learn my song. 


Tuwhit-tuwhoo, tuwhoo, tuwhoo— 
He’ll be sensible soon, what a vain to-do 
He has made, with his rivalry ; 


The bird, how completely beyond his reach 
Is the tone of my minstrelsy. 


So now for a stave !—tuwhit-tuwhoo!” 

Said the Owl, as he fluttered the branches through, 
Of the grim, dark churchyard tree ; 

And a proud old fellow was he, that hour, 

As, perched on the top of the belfry tower, 





He hooted right dismally. 
T. Westwoop. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine for December. 
SONG OF THE OLD YEAR. 
BY ELIZA COOK, 


On! I have been running a gallant career 
On a courser that needeth nor bridle nor goad ; 
But he’ll soon change his rider and leave the Old 
Year 
Lying low in the dust on Eternity’s road. 
Wide has my track been, and rapid my haste, 
But whoever takes heed of my journey will find, 
That in marble-built city and camel-trod waste, 
I have left a fair set of bold waymarks behind. 
I have choked up the earth with the sturdy elm 
board, 
I have chequered the air with the banners of strife, 
Fresh are the tombstones I’ve scattered abroad, 
Bright are the young eyes I’ve opened to life. 
My race is nigh o’er on 'Time’s iron-gray steed, 
Yet he ‘ll still gallop on as he gallops with me, 
And you'll see that his name will be flying again 
Ere you’ve buried me under the green holly-tree. 


If ye tell of the sadness and evil I’ve wrought, 
Yet remember the share of « good works” I have 
done; 
Ye should balance the clouds and the canker I’ve 
brought, 
With the grapes I have sent to be crushed in the 
sun. 

If I’ve added gray threads to the worldly-wise heads, 
I have deepened the chesnut of Infancy’s curl ; 
If I’ve cherished the germ of the shipwrecking 

worm, 
I have quickened the growth of the crown-stud- 
ding pearl; 
If I’ve lengthened the yew till it brushes the pall, 
I have bid the sweet shoots of the orange bloom 
swell; 
If I’ve thickened the moss on the ruin’s dank wall, 
I have strengthened the love-bower tendrils as 
well, 
Then speak of me fairly, and give the Old Year 
A light-hearted parting in kindness and glee, 
Chant a roundelay over my laurel-decked bier, 
And bury me under the green holly-tree. 


Ye have murmured of late at my gloom laden hours, 

And look on my pale wrinkled face with a frown; 

But ye laughed when I spangled your pathway with 
flowers, 

And flung the red clover and yellow corn down. 
Ye shrink from my breathing, and say that I bite— 
So I do—but forget not how friendly we were 
When I fann’d your warm cheek in the soft sum- 

mer-night, 
And just toyed with the rose in the merry girl’s 
hair. 
Fill the goblet and drink as my wailing tones sink, 
Let the wassail-bow] dip and the revel shout rise— 
But a word in your ear, from the passing Old Year, 
*Tis the list time he ll teach ye—* be merry and 
wise!” 
Then sing, while I’m sighing my latest farewell, 
The log-lighted ingle my death pyre shall be: 
Dance, dance, while I’m dying, blend carol and bell, 





And bury me under the green holly-tree. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for December. 
THE GIFTS OF TEREK. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN OF LERMONTOFF. 
BY T. B. SHAW. 


‘ 
TEREK* bellows, wildly sweeping, 
Past the cliffs, so swift and strong; 
Like a tempest is his weeping, 
Flies his spray like tears along. 
O’er the steppe now slowly veering— 
Calm but faithless looketh he— 
With a voice of love endearing 
Murmurs to the Caspian sea: 


“Give me way, old sea! I greet thee; 
Give me refuge in thy breast; 

Far and fast I’ve rush’a to meet thee— 
It is time for me to rest. 

Cradled in Kazbék, and cherish’d 
From the bosom of the cloud, 

Strong am IJ, and all have perish’d 
Who would stop my current proud. 
For thy sons’ delight, O Ocean! 

I’ve crush’d the crags of Darial, 
Onward my resistless motion, 

Like a flock, hath swept them all.” 


Still on his smooth shore reclining, 
Lay the Caspian as in sleep; 
While the Térek, softly shining, 
To the old sea murmur’d deep:— 


“Lo! a gift upon my water— 

Lo! no common offering— 

Floating from the field of slaughter, 
A Kabardinetzt I bring. 

All in shining mail he’s shrouded— 
Plates of steel his arms enfold ; 
Blood the Koran verse hath clouded, 
That thereon is writ in gold: 

His pale brow is sternly bended— 
Gory stains his wreathed lip dye— 
Valiant blood, and far-descended— 
*Tis the hue of victory! 

Wild his eyes, yet nought he noteth; 
With an ancient hate they glare: 
Backward on the billow floateth, 

All disorderly, his hair.” 


Still the Caspian, calm reclining, 
Seems to slumber on his shore; 
And impetuous Térek, shining, 
Murmurs in his ear once more :— 


“Father, hark! a priceless treasure— 
Other gifts are poor to this— 

I have hid, to do thee pleasure— 

I have hid in my abyss! 

Lo! a corse my wave doth pillow— 
A Kazitchkat young and fair. 


* A river which, rising on the eastern side of the ridge of 
the Caucasus, fulls, after a rapid and impetuous course, into 
the Caspian, near Anapa. 

+ A mountaineer of the tribe of Kabarda. 

1 A Kazak girl. 















Darkly pale upon the billow 
Gleams her breast and golden hair; 
Very sad her pale brow gleameth, 
And her eyes are closed in sleep; 
From her bosom ever seemeth 

A thin purple stream to creep. 

By my water, calm and lonely, 

For the maid that comes not back, 
Of the whole Stanitza,* only 
Mourns a Grébenskoi Kazak. 


“ Swift on his black steed he hicth; 
To the mountains he is sped. 

’Neath Tchetchén’s kinjalt now lieth, 
Low in dust, that youthful head.” 


Silent then was that wild river; 
And afar, as white as snow, 

A fair head was seen to quiver 
In the ripple, to and fro. 


In his might the ancient ocean, 
Like a tempest, ’gan arise; 

And the light of soft emotion 
Glimmer’d in his dark blue eyes; 


And he play’d, with rapture flushing, 
And in his embraces bright, 

Clasp’d the stream, to mect him rushing 
With a murmur of delight. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for December. 
LINES WRITTEN IN THE ISLE OF BUTE. 
BY DELTA. 


I, 

Ere yet dim twilight brighten’d into day, 
Or waned the silver morning-star away, 
Shedding its last, lone, melancholy smile, 
Above the mountain-tops of far Argyle; 
Ere yet the solan’s wing had brushed the sea, 
Or issued from its cell the mountain bee; 
As drawn beyond the orient Cumbraes shone, 
Thy northern slope, Byrone, 
From Ascog’s rocks, o’erflung with woodland 

bowers, 
With scarlet fuschias, and faint myrtle flowers, 
My steps essayed; brushing the diamond dew 
From the soft moss, lithe grass, and harebell blue. 
Up from the heath aslant the linnet flew 
Startled, and rose the lark on twinkling wing, 
And soar’d away, to sing 
A farewell to the severing shades of night, 
A welcome to the morning’s aureate light. 
Thy summit gain’d, how tranquilly serene, 
Beneath, outspread that panoramic scene 
Of continent and isle, and lake and sea, 
And tower and town, hill, vale, and spreading tree, 
And rock and ruin tinged with amethyst, 





* Village of Kazaks. 

+ Kinjal, a large dagger, the favourite weapon of 
the mountain tribes of the Caucasus, among which 
the Tchetchénetzes are distinguished for bravery. 
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Half-seen, half-hidden by the lazy mist, 

Volume on volume, which had vaguely wound 
The far cff hills around. 

And now roll’d downwards; till on high were seen, 
Begirt with sombre larch, their foreheads green. 


Il. 


There, save when all, except the lark, was mute, 
Oh, beauty-breathing Bute 

On thee entranced 1 gazed, each moment brought 
A new creation to the eye of thought: 

The orient clouds all Iris’ hues assumed, 

From the pale lily to the rose that bloom’d, 

And hung above the pathway of the sun, 

As if to harbinger his course begun; 

When, lo! his disk burst forth—his beams of gold 
Seem’d earth as with a garment to enfold, 

And from his piercing eye the loose mists flew, 
And heaven with arch of deep autumnal blue 
Glow’d overhead; while ocean, like a lake, 
Sceming delight to take 

In its own haleyon-calm, resplendent lay, 

From Western Kames to far Kilchattan bay. 

Old Largs looked out amid the orient light, 

With its gray dwellings, and, in greenery bright, 
Lay Coila’s classic shores reveal’d to sight; 

And like a Vallombrosa, veil’d in blue, 

Arose Mount-Stuart’s woodlands on the view; 
Kerry and Cowall their bold hill-tops show’d, 
And Arran, and Kintire; like rubies glow’d 

The jagged clefts of Goatfell; and below, 

As on a chart, delightful Rothesay lay, 

Whence sprang of human life the awakening sound, 
With all its happy dwellings, stretching round 
The semi-circle of its sunbright bay. 


Ill. 


Byrone, a type of peace thou seemest now, 
Yielding thy ridges to the rustic plough, 

With corn-fields at thy feet, and many a grove 
Whose songs are but of love ; 

But different was the aspect of that hour, 

Which brought, of old, the Norsemen o’er the deep 
To wrest yon castle’s walls from Scotland’s power 
And leave her brave to bleed, her fair to weep; 
When Husbac fierce, and Olave, Mona’s king,* 
Confederate chiefs, with shout and triumphing, 
Bade o’er its towers the Sealdic raven fly, 

And mock each storm-tost sea-king toiling by !— 
Far different were the days, 

When flew the fiery cross, with summoning blaze, 
O’er Blane’s hill, and o’er Catan, and o’er Kames, 
And round thy peak the phalanx’d Butesmen stood,? 


* Rothesay Castle is first mentioned in history 
in connexion with its siege by Husbac the Norwe- 
gian, and Olave king of Man, in 1228 Among 
other means of defence, it is said that the Scots 
poured down boiling pitch and lead on the heads of 
their enemies; but it was, however, at length taken, 
after the Norwegians had lost three hundred men. 
In 1263, it was re-taken by the Scots after the 
decisive battle of Largs. 

+ This hill was the scene of a conflict between 
the men of Bute and the troops of Lisle, the Eng- 
lish governor, in which that general was slain, and 
his severed head, presented to the Lord High 
Steward, was suspended from the battlements of 
the castle. 








As Bruce’s followers shed te Baliol’s blood, 
Yea! gave each Saxon homestead to the flames! 
Iv. 
Proud palace-home of kings! what art thou now? 
Worn are the traceries of thy lofty brow! 
Yct once in beauteous strength like thee were none, | 
When Rothesay’s Duke was heir to Scotland’s | 
throne ;* 

Ere Falkland rose, or Holyrood, in thee 
The barons to their sovereign bow’d the knee: 
Now, as to mock thy pride, 
‘The very waters of tiiy moat are dried; 

y y ’ 
Through fractured arch and doorway freely pass 
‘The sunbeams, into halls o’ergrown with grass; 
Thy floors, unroof’d, are open to the sky, 
And the snows lodge there when the storm sweeps 

by; 

O’er thy grim battlements, where bent the bow, 
Thine archers keen, now hops the chattering crow; 
And where the beauteous and the brave were guests, 
Now breed the bats—the swallows build their nests! 
Lost even the legion of the bloody stair. 
Whose steps wend downward to thy house of prayer; 
Gone is the priest, and they who worshipp’d seem 
Phantoms to us—a dream within a dream; 
Earth hath o’ermantled each memorial stone, 
And from their tombs tlie very dust is gone; 
All perish’d, all forgotten, like the ray 
Which gilt yon orient hill tops yesterday ; 
All nameless, save mayhap one stalwart knight, 
Who fell with Graeme in Falkirk’s bloody fight— 
Bonkill’s stout Stewart,t whose heroic tale 
Oft circles yet the peasant’s evening fire, 
And how he scorned to fly, and how he bled— 
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* In 1398, Robert the Third esnstituted his eldest | 


son Duke of Rothesay, a title still held by every 
male heir-apparent to the British crown. It was 
the first introduction of the ducal dignity—origi- 
nally a Norman one—into Scotland. 

+ The walls forming the choir of the very ancient 
church dedicated to the Holy Virgin are still nearly 
entire, and stand close to the present parish church 
of Rothesay. Within a traceried niche, on one 
side, is the recumbent figure of a knight in com. 
plete armour, apparently of the kind in use about 
the time of Robert the Second or Third. His feet 
are upon a lion couchant, and his head upon a faith- 
ful watch-dog, with a collar, in beautiful preserva- 
tion, encircling its neck. ‘The coat-of-arms denotes 
the person represented to have been of royal lineage. 
Popular tradition individualizes him as the “Stout 
Stewart of Bonkill” of Blind Harry the minstrel, 
who fell with Sir John the Grahame at the battle 
of Falkirk—although that hero was buried near the 
field of action, as his tombstone there in the old 
churchyard still records. 

Sir John Stewart of Bonkill was uncle and tutor 
to the then Lord High Steward, at that time a mi- 
nor. 

A female figure and child recumbent, also elabor- 
ately sculptured in black marble, adorn the opposite 
niche, and under them, in alto-relievo, are several 
figures in religious habits. Another effigy of a 
knight, but much defaced, lies on the ground-floor 
of the choir—the whole of which was cleaned out 
and put in order by the present Marquis of Bute in 
1827. 

6* 





| He, whose effigies in St. Mary’s choir, 
; With planted heel upon the lion’s head, 


Now rests in marble mail. 

Yet still remains the small dark narrow room, 
Where the third Robert, yielding to the gloom 
Of his despair, heart-broken, laid him down, 
Refusing food, to die; and to the wall 

Turn’d his determined face, unheeding all, 
And to his captive boy-prince left his crown.* 
Alas! thy solitary hawthorn-tree, 
Four-centuried, and o’erthrown, is but of thee 
A type, majestic ruin; there it lies, 

And annually puts on its May-flower bloom, 
To fill thy lonely courts with bland perfume, 
Yet lifts no more its green head to the skies ;t 
The last lone living thing around that knew 
Thy glory, when the dizziness and din 

Of thronging life o’erflow’d thy halls within, 
And o’er thy top St. Andrew’s banner flew. 


Vv. 


Farewell! Elysian island of the west, 
Still be thy gardens brightened by the rose 
Of a perennial spring, and winter’s snows 
Ne’er chill the warmth of thy maternal breast! 
May calms for ever sleep around thy coast, 
And desolating storms roll far away, 
While art with nature vies to form thy bay, 
Fairer than that which Naples makes her boast! 
Green link between the High lands and the Low— 
Thou gem, halfclaimed by earth, and half by sea— 
May blessings, like a flood, thy homes o’erflow, 
And health—though elsewhere lost—be found in 

thee ! 
May thy bland zephyrs to the pallid cheek 
Of sickness ever roseate hues restore, 
And they who shun the rabble and the roar 
Of the wild world, on thy delightful shore 
Obtain that soft seclusion which they seek ! 
Be this a stranger’s farewell, green Byrone, 
Who ne’er hath trod thy heathery heights before, 
And ne’er may see thee more 
After yon autumn sun hath westering gone; 
Though oft, in pensive mood, when far away, 
*Mid city multitudes, his thoughts will stray 
To Ascog’s lake, blue-sleeping in the morn, 
And to the happy homesteads that adorn 
Thy Rothesay’s lovely bay. 

Ascog Lodge, East Bay, Rothesay, 

September, 1843. 





* On the 4th of April, 1406, this unfortunate prince, 
overwhelmed with grief for the death of his eldest 
son, David, Duke of Rothesay, and Ear! of Carrick, 
who miserably perished of hunger in Falkland Cas- 
tle; and the capture, during a time of truce, of his 
younger son, Prince James, by the English—died 
in the Castle of Rothesay of a broken heart. The 
closet, fourteen feet by eight, in which he breathed 
his last, is still pointed out, in the south-east cor- 
ner of the castle. 

+ In the court of the castle is a remarkable 
thorn-tree, which for centuries has waved above 
the chapel now in ruins; and which, at the distance 
of a yard from the ground, measures six feet three 
inches in circumference. In 1839, it fell from its 
own weight, and now lies prostrate, with half its 
roots uncovered, but still vigorous in growth. 
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2>TAT. OD OTIF REN KATUTRINT 
aiviAts UL US IN KATHER LW5-20 


From Shakspeare’s Henry VIII. 
Painted by G. H. Harlow. — Engraved by John Sartain. 


Act II. Scene IV. A Hari iw Biackrriars.—King 
Henry, Queen Katherine, the two cardinals Wol- 
sey and Campeius, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishops of Ely, Rochester and St. Asaph, 
Lords, Priests, Officers of the Court, &c. 


* * * * Cam. His Grace 
Hath spoken well and justly ; therefore, madam, 
It’s fit this royal session do proceed; 
And that without delay, their arguments 
Be now produced, and heard. 

Q. Kath. Lord Cardinal,— 
To you I speak. 

Wol. Your pleasure, madam? 

Q. Kath. Sir, 
I am about to weep; but, thinking that 
We are a queen (or long have dream’d so,) certain, 
The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
I’ll turn to sparks of fire. 

Wol. Be patient yet. 

Q. Kath. 1 will when you are humble; nay, 

before, 

Or God will punish me. I do believe, 
Induced by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy; and make my challenge, 
You shall not be my judge; for it is you 
Hath blown this coal between my lord and me,— 
Which God’s dew quench!—Therefore, I say again, 
I utterly abhor, yea, from my soul, 
Refuse you for my judge; whom, yet once more 
I hold my most malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth. 

Wol. * * * * I do beseech 
You, gracious madam, to unthink your speaking. 
And to say so no more, 

Q. Kath. My lord, my lord, 
lama simple woman, much too weak 






























SCIENCE. 


To oppose your cunning. You are meek and 
humble-mouth’d; 

You sign your place and calling, in full seeming, 
With meekness and humility: but your heart 
Is cramm’d with arrogancy, spleen and pride. 
You have, by fortune and his highness’ favours, 
Gone slightly o’er low steps; and now are mounted 
Where powers are your retainers, and your words 
Domestics to you, serve your will as’t please 
Yourself pronounce their office. 1 must tell you 
You tender more your person’s honour, than 
Your high profession spiritual: that again 
I do refuse you for my judge: and here, 
Before you all, appeal unto the pope, 
To bring my whole cause ’fore his holiness, 
And to be judged by him. 

Cam. The Queen is obstinate, 
Stubborn to justice, apt to accuse it, and 
Disdainful to be try’d by it, ’tis not well.— 
She’s going away! 

King H. Call her again. 





GEORGE HENRY HARLOW. 


Of all the youthful geniuses that have appeared 
in English art for a long period, perhaps the most 
remarkable and promising was Harlow. He was 
the youngest of six children, and born five months 
after the death of his father, a Canton merchant. 
Displaying very early a strong inclination to prac- 
tice drawing, his mother was persuaded to suffer 
him to pursue the Arts as a profession, and he was 
placed with a teacher, whom he shortly quitted for 
a better; and finally with Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
He imitated very successfully the style of his last 
preceptor, and would undoubtedly have proved him- 
self a formidable rival, had his life been spared. 

A difficulty with Lawrence caused luis departure 
from that artist’s studio, and effectually shut him 
out from the honours of the Royal Academy. He 
avenged himself by painting a tavern sign at Epsom, 








not many miles from London, in the style of Law- 
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rence caricatured, consisting of a figure of the queen | ventor. This he has done, most completely and 
painted on each side of the board, one representing | incontestably, in the Art Union of the current 
the back view of her person, as if looking into the | month; the statements impugning his claim to the 
sign: underneath was painted 'T’. L. Greek, St., Soho. | invention having been communicated to that jour- 

He resolved not to avail himself of the facilities | nal, though the editor has not thought fit to publish 
afforded by the Royal Academy, and never enrolled | groundless and injurious insinuations. Mr. Hull- 


himself as a student there. He disliked all rules, | 


and all fixed periods of study, but was nevertheless 
a close and laborious student. His success in por- 


traiture was great, but his ambition lay in the’ 


direction of history; hence probably his attempt to 


blend both styles in one piece, which resulted in the | 
«Trial of Queen Catherine,” otherwise known as | 


the « Kemble family.” 
This gorgeous picture is less historical than thea- 


trical in its character, but it is beyond comparison | 


the finest work of the kind ever painted. ‘The com- 


mandel may really thank his assailants for afford- 
-ing him tlie opportunity of producing so many 
| handsome testimonies to the originality and im- 
portance of his invention, and such irrefragable 
| proofs of his being the first inventor of lithotint. 

| Having before described the nature of lithotint, 
| we need only now repeat, that it is an important 
| extension of the lithographic process, by which 
_artists are enabled to make original drawings upon 
stone with washes of liquid ink applied with the 
| brush, in the same way as in making drawings in 


position is imposing, varied and picturesque, the ef- | sepia or Indian ink on paper; and that the merit 
fect powerful, and the colouring is said to be rich and | of the discovery consists in the printer’s being able 
harmonious in the highest degree. ‘The principal | to produce a great number of good impressions 
figure is that of Mrs. Siddons as Catherine; next in | from these washed tints. Many drawings had been 
importance is John Philip Kemble, her brother, as | made on stone in this way, but all attempts to print 
Cardinal Wolsey; Charles Kemble, as secretary | from them had failed: in short, it was considered 
Cromwell, sits at the table writing, while immedi-| and pronounced by a commission of inquiry to be 
ately behind and above him is Stephen Kemble, as | an impossibility. 
blutf king Henry. Other well known personages | “ Numerous trials have proved that it was im- 
figure in the rest of the characters, as Young, Blan- | possible to obtain so desirable a result,” says M. 
chard, Reynolds, Miss Stephens the vocalist, and | 'Tudot in his treatise on Lithography. These fail- 
the artist himself. ures, we presume, have been adduced—let us hope, 
While this picture was painting, Harlow executed | by persons ignorant of the subject—to show that 
his portrait of Fuseli. Knowles, in his life of Fuseli, the first and only successful solution of this difficult 
relates an anecdote which displays the arrogant | problem in lithography is not a new discovery. 
ofliciousness of the learned Keeper. When he first | Passing over the complimentary letters of four 
saw it, chiefly in dead colouring, he said, “I do not | European Sovereigns, by each of whom Mr. Hull- 
disapprove of the general arrangement of your work, mandel was honoured with a gold medal for his in- 
and I see you will give it a powerful effect of light | vention, (the Queen of England, of course, is not 
and shadow: but here you have a composition of | one of the number,) we quote a passage from an 
more than twenty figures, or rather I should say | article on Lithotint that appeared in the Fanal of 
parts of figures, because you have not shown one | 11th January 1842, written by M. Jobard, Director 
leg or foot, which makes it very defective. Now, if) of the Department of Industry in the Royal Muse- 
you do not know how to draw legs and feet I will) um of Brussels; who, in addition to his high scien- 





show you;” and taking up a crayon, he drew two 
upon the wainscot of the room. When he saw the 
picture again, the foreground figures were changed. 
Fuscli then said, “so far you have done well; but 
now you have not introduced a back-figure, to throw 
the eye of the spectator into the picture.” Accord- 


ingly Harlow introduced the two boys who are | 


taking up the cushion. 
: fee ‘ega ‘ 
Soon after the exhibition of this picture which 
received unbounded applause, he determined to pro- 


tific attainments, was a lithographic printer for 
seventeen years. “'The washing on stone, the only 
method which escaped the sagacity of Senefelder, 
declared impossible by all practical men, is at length 
discovered. The honour belongs entirely to M. 
| Hullmandel, the first lithographic printer in Lon- 
don, and who shortly must become the most cele- 
brated one in Europe.” M. Goupil, the well known 
printseller of Paris, also states, that “ for these last 
fifieen years, during which I have been a publisher 


ceed to Italy with the view to a profound study of’ of prints, neither myself nor any one else has seen 


the great works there. He departed in June, 1813, 
excited the astonishment of the Roman artists, and 
received the honour of membership from the Acad- 
emy of St. Luke at Rome, and a like testimonial 
from the artists of Florence. Returned home the 
following January and was preparing for fresh 
labours, when he caught a slight cold which settled 
in the glands. He died February 4,1819. Aged 31. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Lirnotint.— The customary homage paid by 
envy and jealousy to successful merit—namely, 


a series of impressions from any drawing executed 
on stone with the brush.” But he adds, that since 
Mr. Hullmandel went to Paris and put his process 
in practice there, Le Mercier, the principal litho- 
graphic printer, “has invented something similar; 
but this invention of his is completely in its infan- 
cy.’ M. Goupil concludes by telling Mr. Hull- 
mandel, “Your process is the only one hitherto 
known capable of giving a series of good impres- 
sions.” Mr. Hullmandel, it appears, could not 
agree with the Paris printers about the sale of his 
French patent; so they have been endeavouring 


opposition and disparagement—has been offered to | to do without purchasing the right: as yet, how- 


Mr. Hullmandel in acknowledgment of the value 
of his new invention of lithotint: he has had to de- 
fend his patent right in the Court of Chancery; and 
is now called upon to prove his claim to be its in- 





ever, their endeavours have been unattended with 
success. Attempts have been made in this coun- 
try also, but with still less chance of succeeding. 
These trials, however, serve to show the importance 
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that is attached to the invention, and also prove 
that lithotint could not have been discovered before. 
Its practicability was first demonstrated by the 
publication of impressions produced according to 
Mr. Huillmandel’s process.—Spectator. 


} 


New Harsour on tue Mersrty.—Liverpool has 
been astonished by the sudden announcement, that 
a capacious tidal harbour, and a vast floating dock, 
are to be formed at Birkenhead, on the Cheshire 
shore of the Mersey. It was first made known at 
Birkenhead on Tuesday, the projectors having kept | 
close counsel until that day; and as soon as the 
news reached the great Lancashire port, the excite- 
ment was unprecedented. The tidal basin is to 
have an area of forty acres—tiiree times the extent | 
of Prince’s Dock at Liverpool; and it will never 
have a less depth of water than twelve feet; the 
gated dock will have an area of a hundred and 
twenty acres, a space exceeding that of all the 
docks in Liverpool! The following account of this 
remarkable enterprise, which must have much in- 
fluence even on Ireland, is transmitted to us by a 
correspondent— 

“'The inconvenience and expense attending ship- 
ping and mercantile transactions, that have of late | 
years been so much complained of in the port of 
Liverpool, especially as regards the over-crowded | 
state of the docks, and the high rates of insurance | 
from fire, in comparison with other ports, are likely | 
to be remedied by the formation of extensive docks | 
on tiie opposite shore of the Mersey, where the land 
is peculiarly favourable for their formation, at a 
moderate cost. ‘The proposed works comprise a 
floating dock of one hundred and twenty acres area, 
and a tidal harbour of forty acres, accessible at all 
times from the river by the largest steamers em- 
ployed in the coasting-trade, and by all vessels 
whose draught of water does not exceed fifteen feet; 
forming in bad weather a refuge-harbour to ships 
frequenting the Mersey.—Jbid. 





Tne New Royar Excnance.—The last stone of! 
the tower has been set. All that now remains to | 
be added to the tower will be the supports of the | 
vane and the vane itself. The vane will be the 
same grasshopper (the crest of Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham) which adorned the old Exchange, and escap- | 
ed the fire almost uninjured. It has been repaired | 
and will be regilt before it will be raised. It has 
been determined that the chimes shall be restored, 
and the peal of bells increased from eight to fifteen. 
The first brick of this structure was laid in Janu- 
ary, 1841, and it is positively stated that it will be 
finished and open for the use of the merchants by 
the time originally mentioned, viz., the middle of 
next year. ‘The portico is completed, with the ex- 
ception of the fixing of the sculpture in the pedi- 
ment, which will consist of sixteen figures, in high 
relief, by Mr. R. Westmacott. As soon as the mass 
of building in front, called Bank buildings shall 
have been removed, the space will be arranged and 
the statue of the Duke of Wellington by Chantrey 
will be erected.— hid. 

Consumption oF Smoxe.—A very interesting ex- 
periment has been carried on during the last six 
months at the steam-engine manufactory at Wool- 
wich dock-yard, with the view of testing the value 
and efficiency of a smoke-preventing apparatus, 
known under the designation of Godson’s patent 
furnace, and the result has proved so satisfactory 
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as to induce a belief that its general introduction 
would greatly improve the health of towns, espe- 
cially those where large furnaces are constantly in 
operation for manufacturing or other purposes. In 
his last report on the efficacy of this invention, Sir 
Francis Collier, Captain-Superintendent of the 
Dockyard, said:— I beg to state that the appara- 
tus continues to answer, as far as regards tiie pre- 
vention of smoke and the generation of a sutlicient 
supply of steam, even when the engine is fully 
loaded, and, if the apparatus should prove durable, 
I sce no reason why it may not be applied to land- 
boilers, wherever it is considered a matter of im- 
portance to be without smoke.” ‘The engine used 
in the factory at Woolwich is of twenty horse power, 


i and there is a cleanliness and absence of dust in 


the furnace-room which renders it quite comforta- 
ble; and were the ingenuity of the patentee applied, 
he might introduce his invention to every descrip. 
tion of grates for dwelling houses, and, instead of 
servants having to throw coals on the fire during 
the day, a sutiicient quantity might be laid on in 
the morning for the day’s consumption, and after 
the first ignition no further smoke would be visible, 
but a constant bright fire be kept, and the danger 
of fire from foul chimneys completely removed.— 
Britannia. 


A “New Ligur.”—A private exhibition took 
place on Monday night, at the Adelaide Gallery, of 
Bunsen’s carbonic battery. The novelty of the 
principle upon which this battery is constructed is 
this, that plates of carbon are used in conjunction 
with: the zine in the jars, instead of copper as in the 
ordinary battery. By this means a much stronger 
current of electric fluid is obtained, and being 
brought to bear (through the agency of a thin wire) 
upon quick lime placed in an exhausted receiver, a 
light is evolved far more white and intense than 
any which has yet been obtained by the oxy-hydro- 


| gen or other apparatus. Previously to the battery 


being put in operation Mr. Jones delivered a short 
lecture on the best mode of making the carbon for 
the plates in order to prevent its being too friable 


or too pinguid; and stated that, although this inven- 


tion was claimed by Bunsen, he believed it would 
be found that we were indebted for the discovery of 
the principle to an Englishman, Mr. J. T. Cooper. 
In confirmation of his statement he referred his 
auditory to the “ Philosophical Transactions for 
1540.” The battery now used, however, was made 
upon Bunsen’s plan. The prismatic rays were pro- 
jected upon the ceiling, a photographic portrait was 
taken, and other interesting experiments were per- 
formed by means of the new light, all with perfect 
success. Professors Faraday, Brande, and many 
other scientific persons were present.—TJbid. 


Tue Seir-priminG Gux.—Messrs. Needham, gun- 
makers of London, have recently obtained a patent 
for an improvement in percussion locks, by which 
the caps are, by the motion of the lock, placed at 
once in a small cavity beneath where the nipple 
generally is, and there held fast till exploded on 
pulling the trigger. By this plan the trouble of 
putting caps on with the fingers is entirely obviated. 
The contrivance further provides that directly one 
cap is exploded it is forced from its cavity, and an- 
other cap instantly takes its place. The caps are 
contained in a hollow groove along the side of the 
stock, which groove is covered with a small plate 
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of brass, which does not increase the bulk nor ren- 
der the stock unsightly. The groove holds sixty 
caps, which lie in it in such a way that it is an 
impossibility for them to stick in or block up the 
passage to the lock, and there is a small and sim- 
ple instrument to feed or replenish the groove or 
reservoir when empty. The invention is stated to 
have these advantages over the method now in use: 
additional power, trom the cap of priming being 
brought immediately upon the charge without the 
intervention of a nipple, the impossibility of the 
caps falling off or being lost, the protection of them 
from wet, the total avoidance of danger from the 
caps flying to pieces so as to injure the shooter, and 
the increased expedition in firing, in the proportion 
of five times to three. The invention is put for- 
ward as of great importance to the military profes- 
sion, as the soldier will never miss fire, and will 
fire with a rapidity never calculated upon, and the 
cavalry soldier will be able to trust to his pistol or 
carbine with the confidence arising from the cer- 
tainty that the cap has not slipped off; a certainty 
on which he cannot now rely, because a very little 
consideration will show that it is not a very easy 
matter for a horseman in action to fit a cap to the 
nipple of a percussion lock.—Jbid. 

TriaL or THE Bupe anv Farapay Liguts.—A 
trial has been made at the Reform Club on Mon- 
day evening of the relative advantages of the Bude 
and Farraday Lights, which were fixed for that 
purpose in two of the libraries. The result of the 
experiment was in favour of the Bude Light, as to 
brilliancy of illumination, perfect ventilation, and 
freedom from heat. ‘The Bude gives a light equal 
to thirty argands, and lights the room perfectly at 
every point. The Farraday consists of eighteen 
lights, and the smoke of the gas is carried off by 
tubes. ‘The heat increased six degrees after the 
Farraday was lighted, and it is of a subdued tone 
and far from brilliant. It will thus be seen that 
the Bude has added to its fame by these experi- 
ments, the more so, inasmuch as both lights are 
great improvements upon the old system. During 
the experiments, it was stated that the Farraday 
light was about four times more expensive than the 
Bude.—Court Journal. 


Eeyrtian Mummy Wueat.—The Caledonian Mer- 
cury gives an account of the produce of four grains 
of seed from a mummy presented to Lady Hadding- 
ton, and sown at Tyningham in November last 
year; the produce of which, this season, has been 
one hundred and eighty-nine ears, six inches long 
on an average, and containing some thirty-three 
hundred grains. The fact of the vegetation of seed 
after a lapse of two or three thousand years is ques- 
tioned by eminent botanists; and yet there are 
strong cases cited in support of the fact. In the 
present instance, we regret to say, from the jirst 
crop being sown in Egypt from the mummy case, 
and the Scotch experiment being simply on the 
second produce, it will not determine the argument 
one way or other. 


Tue Ear or Rossr’s Great Tevescorr.—This 
magnificent instrument progresses towards perfec- 
tion. The vastness and size of the various parts of 
the machinery necessary for its mounting required 
a considerable time for their preparation. We can- 
not be surprised at this circumstance when we con- 
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sider that the first reflecting speculum, or mirror, 
weighs sixty hundred weight. ‘lhe present position 
of the work is as follows, viz:—The large tube, fifty- 
two feet long, is fixed between the walls; the cast- 
ings are all made for raising or lowering the tube 
to the position required. ‘The tool for grinding and 
polishing the speculum is put on a large lathe to 
give it the proper figure, and for giving the final 
grinding and polishing. ‘The galleries for observa- 
tions are nearly completed. The telescope will be 
completed and fit for use about the end of the year.— 
Dubiin Literary Journal. 

A full length portrait of Mrs. Siddons, the emi- 
nent actress, has recently been added to the collec- 
tion of pictures in the National Gallery. It was 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Fitzhugh to the Government for 
exhibition in the gallery. The portrait is placed in 
the same room as that of John Kemble as Hamlet, 
by the same master, and attracts much notice. 


A Fossit Human SKELETON is stated to have been 
discovered in a stratum of softish sand-stone, about 
three miles from Worcester. A loose description 
of the skull and bones of the head, with a facial 
angle of seventy degrees, and three kinds of teeth— 
“the face round, upper and lower jaws projecting 
forward considerably, and nasal bone flat and broad,” 
is the description given, on the authority of a Mr. 
Kruichman, in the Cheltenham Examiner. 


New Siena Licuts.—Mr. Robson, of Limehouse, 
has lately made, in the presence of nautical men 
and other competent judges, a series of successful 
experiments with rockets and shells of peculiar con- 
struction, and also with brilliant and powerful 
chemical lights of various colours, intended for 
marine signals. The inventions are remarkable 
for their simplicity and safety, and have, so we are 
informed, been approved of by the authorities at 
the Admiralty. 


FRANCE. 


Spontaneous VeceTaBLE Motion.—Academy of 
Sciences.—M. Dutrochet read a memoir, entitled 
“ Spontaneous revolving movements observed among 
vegetables.” The spontaneous motions adverted to 
by the author are dependent on an internal excit- 
ing cause, and take place in the absence of all spe- 
cial excitation from without, differing from the 
turning to the light, sleeping and waking, sensi- 
tiveness to touch, &c. They have been observed 
in Hedysarum gyrans of the family Legumine, H. 
gyroides, and H. vespertilionis ; also in the Styli- 
dium graminifolium of New Holland; but hitherto 
for the most part in foreign plants, and therefore 
not much studied. M. Dutrochet has detected and 
examined analogous movements in several common 
vegetables, the cultivated pea (Pisum sativum) the 
cucumber (Cucumis sativus), &c. He had sown 
in a vase in his room several grains of the first 
named. As soon as the fourth leaf above the co- 
tyledons was developed complete with the simple 
point which terminated its petiole, he remarked in 
this point and in the leaf itself the peculiar revolv- 
ing slow movements, which he examined by fixed 
indicators, and which were minutely described in 
the memoir. He attributes them to an interior and 
vital excitation, and not at all to the action of light, 
which is opposed to, and if vivid arrests them. 
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Cuinese VeceTaBLe Wax.—M. Lewy communi- 
cated the results of his chemical examination of a 
specimen of wax from China, sent to him by M.S. 
Julien. It is of vegetable origin, and supposed to 
be the product of the Rhus succedaneus. It is bril- 
liantly white and crystallised. It melts at 82-5°. 
Its boiling point is above that of mereury; but it 
was not determined. ‘The product of distillation is 
white, possessing a composition different to that of 
the crystallised material. It is scarcely soluble in 
alcohol and boiling ether, but it dissolves easily in 
oil of naphtha. Treated with a boiling potash lye, 
it is entirely converted into a soluble soap; it com- 
bines equally with baryta. Treated with oxide of 
lead, M. Lewy could not extract giycerine from it. 
Analysis of the wax gave the formula, C™, H7, O11 
Similar products are obtained when nitric acid is 
made to react on this wax, as when the acid is sub- 
mitted to bees’-wax.—Literary Gazette. 


Cuinese LAnGuaGE tn France.—With a prompt 
wisdom and a ready foresight a royal ordinance 
has been issued in France, establishing a professor- 
ship of the Chinese language in the school of the 
living oriental tongues, and appointing M. Bazin 
to the chair. Surely the study of Chinese ought to 
be sedulously pursued in England. Young men 
intended for mercantile pursuits would do well to 


think of it —Jbid. 


Horace Vernet, has returned to Paris from Al- 
geria, where he has been employed by Government 
in taking sketches for pictures of the war, wherein 
the Duc D’Aumale was victorious.—Jbid. 


Fortirications OF Paris—La Réforme states, 


that when the Ministry of which M. Thiers was | 


the head brought forward the plan of fortifying 
Paris, it was asserted that any projectiles thrown 
from the detached forts could never reach the city. 


It is now ascertained that only one-fifth of the capi- | 


tal is beyond the reach of the bomb-shells and bullets 
of the forts, and chance has willed it that this privi- 
leged part is precisely the Palais Royal, the Bank, 
the Exchange, the Place Vendome, the Opera, the 
Chausée d’Antin, the Faubourg St. Honoré, the 
Place St. George’s, the Tuileries, and the Hotel of 
the Minister of Finance. With the detached forts, 
as they are at present disposed by the Ministry, 


Paris is no longer in Paris, but in the Fort of Pan- | 


tin, or in the Fort of Bicetre. 
cations be intended against a foreign force, or 
against the inhabitants of Paris, a bombardment is 
the future prospect of our capital. 


Puorocraruy.—At a recent meeting of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, M. Arago again alluded to the 
recent discoveries of Dr. Belfield Lefevre in Photo- 
graphy. Photographists are aware that the processes 
now made use of by them are complétely empirical, 
and that the results obtained are not to be explained 
in the present state of chemical science. Sir John 
Herschel has indeed pointed out the fact that iodu- 
ret ofjsilver was, by the action of light, reduced or 
transformed into a sub-ioduret; but whether such 
reduction took place in the camera obscura—by 
what chemical mechanism that reduction was ef- 
fected—in what manner the accelerating substan- 
ces, brome and chlorine, intervened to precipitate 
the action of light—are problems which Dr. B. Le- 


Whether the fortifi- | 
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| fevre appears for the first time to have solved; and 
he has demonstrated that the whole process, as at 
present instituted, is founded on a wrong principle, 
so that success must necessarily be the exception, 
and failure the rule. Our readers will form some 
idea of the minute nature of these investigations 
when we inform them that, according to Dr. B. Le- 
fevre, no less than six distinct elementary substan- 
| ces—viz. silver, iodine, chlorine, carbon, oxygen, 
| and hydrogen—compose the sensitive coating which 
is to be submitted to the action of the light; and 
| that these substances, by their mutual reactions, 
| successively form seven distinct compounds; while 
| the entire thickness of the coating does not equal 
| one ten-thousandth part of that of a sheet of silver 
| paper, and its weight, though extended over an areca 
of forty-eight square inches, is not equal to the 
tenth part of a grain —Ct. Journal. 





Lirerary Proprierorsuir.—A cause, interesting 

to all literary proprietors, was brought before the 
| tribunal of the Seine on Friday last. M. Bertin, 
| proprietor of the Journal de Debats, politiques et 
| litéraires, summoned M. Gauthier, who founded a 
journal called the Debats, industriels et litéraires, 
| for having usurped a title belonging to M. Bertin. 
|The question raised was, whether the word “ De- 
| bats,” whatever be the form or specialty of the 
| journal, be the property of M. Bertin, or should be 
| interdicted to any other person. The Court ad- 
journed judgment in the case for fifteen days— 
bid 


| 
| 
} 


VanpaLisM.—For some days back several acts of 
Vandalism have been committed in the gardens 
and park of Versailles. All the fingers of one of 
the hands of the Venus of the Tapis Vert were 
broken off, as well as the head and arms of the 
child held by Hercules. 


Aucrers.—At Cherchel, which is undoubtedly the 
ancient Julia Ciesarea, a beautiful statue of white 
marble has been discovered. It is the figure of a 
youth of from fourteen to fifteen years of age, life- 
sized and perfectly naked, sitting on the trunk of a 
tree, busied in extracting a thorn from his foot. 
The head and arms have long been wanting, as is 
seen from the colour of the fractures. 





Deveria.—Louis Philippe has ordered of M. De- 
| véria, for the next annual exhibition at the Louvre, 
|a picture representing the ceremony of inaugura- 
ting the statue of Henri Quatre, at Pau.—Atheneum. 


PRUSSIA. 


Exection.—At a late general assembly of the 
Royal Prussian Academy of Arts, fourteen new 
members were clected; of thesc, five are historical 
painters, and among them the French artist Ingres; 
one sculptor, one architect, one engraver, three 
medallists, two lithographers, one carver on wood, 
and one painter of genre. The prices paid in Ger- 
many are by no means so high as in England; but 
from this announcement it would appear that en- 
couragement is given in quarters most likely to 
make a grateful return. We cannot look forward 
to a future comparison without real misgivings: 
among ourselves the proportions would have been 
reversed—five professors of genre, one painter of 
history, or most probably, the whole six would 
have been genre painters—Art Union. 
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ITALY. 


Traian Screntiric Association.—The next mect- 
ing of the Scientific Association of Italy is to take 
place at Milan, and that city has come to a resolu- 
tion to grant ten thousand Austrian livres “ to be 
expended in one or more grand experiments within 
the region of the physical or natural sciences, to be 
made during the meeting of the Congress. The 
Italian savans are requested to send to the Munici- 
pal Council of Milan, by the Ist of January, 1844, 
indications of the experiments they propose to make. 
These are to be submitted to a committee, which 
after considering their importance and their cost, is 
to decide which shall be undertaken. The report 
of the committee will be communicated to the pro- 
posers of the experiments adopted, and conjoint | 
measures will be taken for their execution. The 
experiment must be of a nature to elucidate and 
establish some new fact, or some progress in one 
recently discovered. It must be capable of being 
finished within the duration of the Congress, so that 
the members may participate in it.” 

In the North, too, a fact is recorded, in connex- 
ion with these Scientific Associations, which is a 
pleasant evidence of their tendency to open them- 
selves a way through the prejudices of darker times. 
The Congress of Scandinavian Naturalists assem- 





bled last year at Stockholm, having decided on 
holding their next meeting at Christiania, the Presi- 
dent had to express his regret that several distin- 
guished members of that body would be precluded 
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Wixu1aMm Pinnock.—Few names are better known 
in the annals of education than that of William 
Pinnock, attached to so many elementary school- 
books, Catechisms, Histories, and in short, to every 
class of useful and valuable study for the young. 
He died on the 21st ult. in his sixty-second year, 
and in very poor circumstances, only alleviated by 
the affectionate attentions of a wife and relatives 
who had unhappily been estranged from his latter- 
ly wayward and expedient-seecking course of life. 
But poor Pinnock was not always so; he made 
fortunes, and he lost them; for his mind was spec- 


ulative beyond satiety or cure. From the humblest | 
condition he raised himself to property and consid- 


TANKS 


from taking part in the coming year’s proceedings, 
because of the law which forbids the entrance of 
persons professing the Hebrew faith into Norway. 
The Association, thereupon, determined to memo- 
rialize the Norwegian government on the subject, 
and the result has been a suspension of the interdict 
in favour of such Jewish naturalists as shall desire 
to make part of the Congress,—with a good pros- 
pect of its expansion, at the next sitting of the 
Storthing, into a larger measure of religious lib- 
erty.— Atheneum. 

Roman Acavemy.—Hitherto, the English students 
at Rome have been unable to follow their profes- 
sional avocations without many disadvantages, as 
the institutes there have not afforded them facilities 
to carry out their artistic pursuits, not from any 
want of courtesy, but from actual want of space and 
accommodation. We rejoice to hear, therefore, that 
the British Minister resident at Naples, Sir George 
Hamilton, has opened a subscription amongst the 
English nobility and others resorting to the Italian 
States, for the erection of an academy, to which all 
English students will be enabled to progress with 
their studies throughout the year, and not be com- 
pelled to remain inactive for months, without access 
to the public collections. The establishment is to 
contain all that is necessary for their use, also a 
large and magnificent collection of casts from the 
antique and the chief works of the most celebrated 
modern sculptors, an extensive library, &c. The 
fund subscribed already amounts to nearly three 
thousand pounds.—Jbid. 
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UARY. 


vised the admirable plan of catechetical composi- 
| tion for the purposes of early tuition. Thence he 
_removed to Newbury; where the stoppage of the 
bank involved him in considerable difficulties. We 

became acquainted with him about that time; and 

an act on his part of a very honourable nature gave 
us a most favourable opinion of his character. For 
| a year or two, settling in London, he was, with his 
' then partner, Mr. Samuel Maunder,* publisher (with 


| #* Of Mr. Maunder, the author of the Treasury of Know- 
| ledge, Biographical Treasury, and other works of the kind, 
unequalled for industry, care, and merit, we cannot omit the 
Opportunity to speak in terms of the warmest eulogy both as 


eration. His energy was invineible ; and had he a private individual and a public writer of the most useful 


been as steady in pursuit as he was ingenious in | 


the majority of the publications which justly ubtained such 


scheming, he might have been one of the richest | extensive popularity, all the best parts of the execution were 


publishers and booksellers in Britain. 


Pinnock was lowly born at Alton in Hampshire, 


| by Mr. Maunder, whose sister is Pinnock’s widow; and whilst 
the one unfortunately forsook the direct road, where he had 
| accomplished so much, to follow illasory projects, the other 


where he made his first start as a teacher, and de- | persevered honourably in the path of literary labour and ex- 
; 


description. Though Pinnock was the original contriver of 
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a share) of the then young Literary Gazette. His 
unwearied activity and perseverance at this period 
established the elementary school-books, which bore 
his name, to an immense extent; and, if he could 
have been contented with success, we think we may 
speak from personal knowledge that four or five 
thousand pounds a year was nearly his certain re- 
ward. But, as we have hinted, his Soul was a Pro- 
jectile, without rest or end. Success only genera- 
ted desire; and in the midst of publishing most 
prosperously, he devised new roads to fortune, and 
steamed away upon them all, as they inflamed his 
imagination. Among others, we remember one of 
pianoforte-making ; to secure a monopoly in which 
he went to the London Docks, &c., and bought up 
all the veneer wood that could be got, so that all 
the old houses must come to him for veneer, or 
he alone could manufacture elegant instruments! 
And so he sank some thousands of pounds in a lot 
of material which could not have been wrought up 
in half a century. 

Embarrassment was sure to follow such freaks 
as these; and that partnership which had done so 
much for him was broken up. Then came a course 
of numberless erratic modes to live on the past, and 
obtain notoriety and means enough to carry other 





of his large and tempting projections into effect. 
His later years were obscured by these attempts, | 
and his representations (as far as they went) re- 
flected some suspicions and discredit upon those 
whw had made and sustained him in his earlier and 
better days. Whatever were his errors,—the errors 
of misfortune and reduced circumstances, rendered 
more exciting by the fervent structure of his dis- 
position,—it ought not to be forgotten, that the 
works produced in his name, and through his ex- 
ertions, have contributed perhaps more than any 
other class of literary production to the now preva- 
lent means and clamours for universal education. 
He has done much in his day towards this popular | 
effect; and in his early services and late sufferings, | 
his early merits and his last decline, we must—a | 
just and generous public must—lament his frailties, | 
but do honour to his foresight and resolute exer- | 
tions in the cause of “ instruction for the million.” 
Like too many pioneers, he lost his own way; but | 
now his path has ended in the grave, we (who have | 
suffered somewhat by him) would put his Epitaph | 
among those who have benefited their fellow-crea- 
tures; and, as was said of a jester, might inscribe 
with much more of feeling, truth, and justice, the 
tomb of a teacher—Atas, poor Pinnock !—Literary 
Gazette. 


GrorcE Lioyp, Esqa.—At the early age of twenty- 
eight years, this young gentleman, the son of Major 
Sir William Lloyd of Brynestyn, North Wales, met 
with an untimely death by the accidental discharge 
of his gun at Gooroah, Thebes, on the 10th of Oc- 
tober. So full of youth and spirit, so gifted with 
nobility of nature, high talent, and higher aspira- 
tions, we record this loss with emotions of deep 
melancholy. In conjunction with his father, Mr. 
Lloyd produced the “ Narrative of a Journal from 
Caunpoor,” &c., and Captain E. Gerard’s “ Account 





ertion, earning for himself an ungullicd reputation for great 
ability and straightforward enterprise. By Mr. Maunder and 
his sister, the latter clouded days of their misguided connex- 
ion were soothed and brightened; for his errors and neglect 





were all forgotten in his forlorn condition.—£d. L. G. 
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of Koonawur in the Himalaya;” and was the au- 


thor of “ Soldonella,” a poem of much beauty, pub- 
lished in march 1839.—Jbid. 


WixuiaM Securer, Esqa.—On Sunday, November 
5, this gentleman, so well known in the world of 
art, died at Brighton. He was keeper of the Na- 
tional Gallery, manager of the British Institution, 
and connected, more or less, with almost every 
great picture-gallery in England, either by having 
been consulted in their formation or having been 
engaged in selecting works for their enrichment. 
No man has had so much influence within the pe- 
riod of our knowledge; his opinion beg sought on 
almost every occasion where the government or 
eminent patrons of art had to exercise a judgment 
upon the productions of the easel. In life Mr. Se- 
guier mixed intimately with the highest classes of 
society, in which he was uniformly good humoured, 
frankly communicative, and full of anecdote and 
intelligence.—Ibid. 


Doctor Heiyrora.—Germany has sustained a 
heavy loss, in the department ot Medical Science, 
by the death, at Leipsic, at the advanced age of 
seventy, of Doctor Heinroth. Heinroth was a pupil 
of the celebrated Pinel; whose views and those of 
Esquirol, as to the substitution of moral treatment 
for physical coercion, in the cure of madness, he 
was the first to introduce into Germany, both in his 
own practice, and by his publication and annotation 
of the works of those two eminent physicians. On 
his return from France, the Saxon government cre- 
ated a chair, for the teaching of this class of medi- 
cal science, expressly for him; and appointed the 
new professor, head physician to the St. George’s 
Hospital for the insane—the functions of both which 
offices he discharged till his death. He was the 
author of many works of reputation, connected with 
his own specialty,—besides some popular novels 
and romances, published under the pseudonym of 
Treumund Wallentreter—and member of most of 
the learned bodies in Europe, including the Royal 
Society of London.— Atheneum. 


Joun Daviv Rozserton.—The members of the 
Royal Society will hear with regret of the sudden 
death of Mr. Roberton, the assistant secretary. It 
appears, by the evidence given at the inquest, that 
on Monday evening the wife of the porter took let- 
ters to Mr. Roberton who was then in apparent 
good health, said he was going out, but should re- 
turn in about an hour. The next morning his ser- 
vant, when she went to call him, found his door 
fastened. She at first presumed that he had gone 
out, and locked the door, as was his custom; but 
as he did not make his appearance, a blacksmith 
was sent for, and upon the door being opened he 
was found lying upon the sofa in a reclining posi- 
tion, quite dead; and Dr. Bostock has given it as 
his opinion that he had been dead about seventeen 
hours. Mr. Roberton was a most obliging and 
amiable man, and an indefatigable officer of the 
Society.—Ibid. 


Dr. Petit.—Accounts have been received of the 
death of Doctor Petit, who was sent on a scientific 
mission to Abyssinia by the Museum of Natural 
History of Paris. In crossing one of the branches 
of the Blue Nile, he was seized by a crocodile and 
devoured.—Court Journal. 


